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PTOLEMY AND THE NILE 



DEFECTS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

TTNTIL ancient geography shall have undergone a thorough 
reformation, such as Niebuhr effected in Eoman History, 
and be reconstructed on grounds strictly rational and authentic, 
it will not possess the precision and solidity of which it is 
capable, and without which it must ever remain a barren spot 
in the field of knowledge. It is in the earliest ages that the 
geographical element of history has most importance. Man 
then depends more on nature than on events. Allusions to 
trade and intercourse, handed down from ancient times, 
reveal the necessary steps of advancing civilization. They 
are intrinsically more definite and certain ; point more plainly 
to cause and effect ; and deal less with casualty than the 
records of war and conquest. But they are too essentially 
real to bear corruption. The narrative of events may not be 
the less captivating, or less generally accepted, because it 
has been moulded into a romance. In the description of the 
transitory scenes of life, we may be, and often are^ satisfied 
with verisimilitude; but in every reference to permanent 
nature we must have the truth, and geographical statements 
deficient in recognizable truth, soon become unintelligible, and 
consequently worthless. 

Ample illustration of the foregoing remarks may be found 
in the fate of Ptolemy's account of the Nile, written in the 
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I PTOLEMY AND THE NILE. 

second century of our era, at a time when the commercial 
acquaintance of the Alexandrian Greeks with Ethiopia and 
Eastern Africa had reached nearly its utmost limit. This 
account, as now interpreted, is wholly irreconcilable with 
nature. It would lead us to suppose that the ancients 
gave their whole attention to what was problematical and 
obscure, and left unheeded the realities that stood before 
their eyes. The current system of interpretation rests chiefly 
on the authority of D'Anville, whose arguments on the 
subject of the Nile, will be found, when carefully examined, 
not to warrant his conclusions ^ He adopted incautiously 
the belief, that the Nile of Ptolemy, in its upper course, 
represented that branch of the river (the Bahr el Abiad) 
which remained unknown to the learned of Europe till nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century, or two centuries after 
the entry of the Portuguese Missionaries into Abessinia. 
Thus, by an assumption, recommended solely by its specula- 
tive tendency, and not founded on a careful analysis of 
Ptoletny, he at once rendered his author inexplicable. He 
did not perceive that as a consequence of attributing to 
Ptolemy a very unaccountable extent of knowledge in the 
interior of the African continent, he also fastened on him the 
imputation of a still more unaccountable ignorance of the 
regions within the reach of Greek commerce. Seizing with 
predilection also on the most remarkable texts of Ptolemy, 
he omitted to enquire whether they were genuine. But 
a copious supply of positive information has now narrowed 
the domain of hypothesis in respect of those regions^ and the 
time is come, perhaps, when an attempt may be made, to 
vindicate the good sense and sound judgment of the celebrated 
Alexandrian, though at the expense of the mystic grandeur 



(1) Memoires de PAcad. des Inscriptions^ torn. XXVI. — 1769. 



DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. o 

hitherto associated with his name. For this purpose, the 
ancient geography of Ethiopia round the head waters of the 
Nile, and of Eastern Africa, shall be patiently examined in 
the following pages; and an endeavour shall be made to 
represent it in lines at once accurate and firm. The whole 
subject to be discussed may be conveniently divided into four 
propositions, viz : — 

1 The Nile of Ptolemy and its tributaries were Abes- 

sinian rivers ; and the abundant information, in which 
he surpassed his precursors, was derived entirely from 
the sea coasts. 

2 His graduation was wholly erroneous, so that under 

the empirical reticulation of his meridians and 
parallels, every thing seems misplaced; but, that 
pervading error being corrected, the greater portion 
of his map will be found to be tolerably correct and 
quite intelligible. 

3 The ancient accounts of Eastern Africa may be fol- 

lowed with certainty and precision. 

4 The Mountains of the Moon do not belong to the 

genuine text of Ptolemy, but were interpolated in it, 

five or six centuries perhaps after his time. 

The name Nile was probably of Semitic origin, and learned 

by the Greeks from the Phoenicians'. It certainly cannot be 

traced to the languages of Greece or Egypt, or of Ethiopia 



(2) The Nfle was often called by the Hebrews, Nahal Misraim, the 
River of Egypt. The Mauritanian river flowiDg into lake Nilis 
and supposed to be the head of the Nile, was named Nuchul (P. Mela, 
III. ix.). The Hebrew word was akin to the Arab Nahr. The ancient 
name of the Nile, according to Joannes Lydus (de Mensibus), was 
Has. It is more certain that it was called the Blackwater — in Eg^'ptian, 
Chemi ; in Greek, Melas ; in Hebrew, Shihhor or Sihor (Is. xziii. 3, 
Jer. ii. 18). The Egyptians ordinarily called it simply p-iero, the 
river ; whence probably the kier of the modern Nubians. 



6 PTOLEMY AND THE NILE. 

for oonvenienoe and not from measorement. The magnitude 
of a river, tiierefore, however well determined (for little 
reliance can be placed on apparent magnitude), gives no valid 
title to a name already in use. 

It is manifest that the accounts of the Nile transmitted to 
us by ancient writers are all dear and unambiguous as far up 
as Meroe, and if they cease to be so above that point, it is 
not because ihey become confused, so much as because we, 
being acquainted with the "branching of the rivers, and per* 
plexed by their rival claims, raise difficulties about the appli- 
cation of statements which are in themselves simple. Strabo 
(XVI. iv. 8) informs us, that not far from Meroe is the 
junction of the Astaboras with the Astapus, and also that of 
the Astasobas with the Nile; He again teUs us (XY II. L 2), 
on the authority of Eratosthenes, one of the best informed of 
the Greeks, that " into the Nile fall two rivers flowing from 
some lakes in the E., and embracing the great island of 
Meroe. That which runs on the eastern side of the island is 
the Astaboras ; the other, on the western side, the Astapus ; 
but some call this the Astasobas, for they suppose the Astapus 
to be another river, which, flowing from some lakes in the S. 
nearly in a straight line, constitutes the main body of the 
Nile. Its floods are occasioned by the summer rains." 

From this it may be concluded, that the river flowing 09 
the W. of Meroe was called the Astapus, and regarded as 
the main body of the Nile ; and indeed it was often called the 
Nile, as, for example, in the passage just quoted, where 
mention is made of its junction with the Astasobas \ This 



(4) Mela^ ^^^Yy Diodorus, Agatliarchides, all in Bhort, except 
Ptolemy^ call the river on the west of Meroe, the Astapus. Pliny is 
accused by D'Anville of making the rivers change sides; but he meant 
no su^h thing, though both he and Solinus use the expressions right 
and left, as if they were looking up the river, and not in the received 



THE SEMBBIT^. < 

last-named river was probably the Bahd; but it would 
appear that the name Astasobas, derived apparently from the 
town and province of Soba, was also applied locally to the 
Astapus, thereby engendering confusion. The opinion that 
it was the White River cannot be 'entertained. No writer 
anterior to Ptolemy knew of or imagined any tributary to 
the Nile west of the Astapus, and the latter was unquestion- 
ably the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River. Ptolemy, it shall 
be shown lower down, only shifted the names eastwards. His 
Nilus was the Astapus of preceding writers ; his Astapus, a 
new river. 

The statement of Eratosthenes thus continues: ^' seven 
hundred stades above the junction of the Astaboras and the 
Nile is situate the city of Meroe, bearing the same name as 
the island. Above the island of Meroe again there is another 
island, which is inhabited by the Egyptian refugees who 
deserted Psammetichus. They are called Sembritse, which 
signifies immigrants, and have a queen, though they yield 
obedience to the king of Meroe*". 

It is worthy of remark that this, the earliest account of 



geographical sense. Pliny (VI. xxix.) speaking of the island now called 
Kurgosnear the site of ancient Meroe, says: ^'jaxta, aliam insulam 
Tadu, dextro subeundbus alveo/' 

(5) Strabo, quoting Eratosthenes (XVII. i. 2), says that the Sembritoe 
were subject to Meroe; and again, he relates from Artemidorus 
(XVI. iv. 8), that they ruled the latter. This apparent contradiction 
is attributable probably to the different dates of his authorities. The 
interpretation here given to Sembritse is transferred by Pliny (erro- 
neously no doubt) to Sape. Herodotus (II. 30) relates that the 
Automoli (Sembritffi) were called in their new country Aff/wx, which 
signified, standing on the left hand of the king. Is it possible that he 
caught part of a phrase which is still in use ? The Abessinians retain 
the title Asmach (so written by the Portuguese) ; whence again is 
formed that of the Gera kasmati, who encamps on the left hand of 
the king. (Almeida, Hist. Geral, &c., MS. p. 176. Bruce, vol. IV. 460). 
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Meroe, was also the most correct. It represented that 
country as a Mesopotamia, peninsula, or tract between two 
distinct rivers ; whereas Mela, Diodorus, Pliny, and a crowd 
of followers, described it as an island, clasped within the 
arms of a smgle river ; and Ptolemy, who had at his disposal 
three rivers above Meroe, adopts this construction and in- 
creases its absurdity. Pliny makes amends for error of out- 
line by fiilness of detail, and cites numerous authorities, 
including the explorers sent by Nero^ Being more intent, 
however, on the display of various information than on the 
critical discrimination of it^ .he starts with a trite remark 
respecting the uncertainty involving the sources of the Nile, 
and then proceeds at once to relate, after King Juba and the 
Punic Books, that it rises in Lower Mauritania, not far from 
the Western Ocean'. The Numidian theory was, that the 
river of Dariia terminated in a lake formed by it behind Great 



(6) He judiciously omits^ however, their account of the sources of the 
Nile which Seneca (Queest. Nat. YI. viii. 3) relates. 

(7) ** Originem in monte Inferioris Mauritanise non procul oceano 
habet," Plin. V. 10. Xiphilin (Vita Seven), speaking of the same 
source^ says that it is near the ocean ''in Macennitidi" (the territory of 
the Maknes ?). Orosius, followed by ^thicus, adds, " prope fontem 
Barbari Dara nominant," p. 18. ''A meridie gentes Aulolnm quas 
nunc Gralaulas vocant," p. 32. Yet it is probable that the river of 
Tafilelt was confounded with the Daraa. Letronne, in his Recherches 
sur Dicuil (p. 14), confesses himself unable to eicplain the name Gaulalia 
coupled with Mauritania. It meant the country of the Gaulali 
(or rather Gualili) (Walili), the AutolalsB of Pliny and Autolat» 
of Ptolemy. The prefixed Autia the modem A'ii, that is, clan. Of 
the supposed reappearance of the Mauritanian river, Solinus (Polyhist. 
XXXY.) says, " ubi exit, Nigrum fecit fluvium .... Astapum eum 
Indigetes vocant, scilicet aquam e tenebris fluentem." Here it seems 
to be assumed, that the name Niger is the equivalent of Astapus. Thus 
began the confusion of Nigeir or Nigir with Niger, whence the name 
Nigritse or Nigretes has come to be considered as synonymous with 
Sud&n (the Blacks). 



\ 



THE NUMIDIAN THEORY. ^ 

Atlas ; that at some distance eastward, it rose again from the 
sands of the desert, as the Nigir, a hypothetical river represent- 
ing collectively the waters of the Biledu-l jerid ; and then, after 
a second disappearance, thatit came forth once more as the main 
branch of the Nile*. Pliny's words are (V. ix. 10), "medios 
^thiopas secat cognominatus Astapus." Thus it is evident 
that the Astapus was, in his conception, the chief and the 
most western branch of the Nile. He adds, indeed, in his 
confused manner, that it encompasses the island of Meroe, 
'^ being called Astabores in the left hand channel, Astusapes 
on the right, and not taking the name of Nile till its streams 
are again united;" yet he repeatedly calls the river above 
Meroe the Nile. 

It is but just to ancient geographers to remark, that the 
stories connecting the Nile with the waters of the W., received 
no countenance from the ablest among them. Eratosthenes 
and Strabo gave as little heed to the opinion of Etearchus, 
king of the Ammonians, as Ptolemy did to that of Juba. 
Indeed, even Pliny, in reporting the latter, prefaces his 
account with a hint of incredulity; and Herodotus, while 
seeming to acquiesce in the opinion of Etearchus, yet offers 
it merely as a conjecture, and plainly states that his infor- 
mation up the river reached no frirther than the Egyptian 



(8) It is worthy of notice, that, as the knowledge of Northern 
Afirica increased, the Nigir disappeared. It is not mentioned by the 
Geographer of Ravenna, nor by the Arabs. Leo, it is true, called 
the Senegal the Niger. But Leo wrote in Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, and though well acquainted with Barhary and the countries 
within the range of its trade, his learning was not Arab hut Italian ; 
and wherever he touches on questions of comparative geography, he 
yields to the influence of his Italian prompters and translator. To 
this last must be ascribed some flagrant mistakes (misreadings of 
the original Arabic) in his work, as, Goran for Kordofan, Seu for 
Shawi, &c. 
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settlement above Meroe'. Bnt if these stories be sfript of 
their hypothetical decoration, namely, the repeated emergence 
of the identical river which had previously sunk in the sand, 
they will then be seen to describe some of tlie more striking 
features of the Lybian interior — as the great lake, now 
called Deb&ya, which is formed by the river of Daraa ; and 
the chain of wadies from Twat eastward by Wargla to 
Tuggurt, and again firom Ghad^mis to Fezzan, and which the 
ancients divided between two rivers, the Nigir and the Gir\ 
Of these it was distinctly stated, that they have no outlet to 
the sea, but ^' begin and end. inland." The Nigir, we are 
told, had on the N. fertile fields and population ; on the S., 
the desert'. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. VI. xkx.) agrees with Strabo in stating 
the distance of the city of Meroe above the junction of the 
rivers to be about seventy miles. The site of ancient 
Meroe is in fact about forty-five geographical, or fifty-five 
Roman miles in a straight line above the junction. Five 
days' journey above Meroe, on the opposite or western side of 
the river, was T0I6, which we may fix with probability near 
Gherri, where the route over the desert of Bahiyudah crosses 
the river, and twelve days higher up was Esar, a town belong- 
ing to the Egyptian settlers, and called also Sape. Daron, 
another of their towns, was on the Arabian (i. e., the eastern) 
side of the river. Again, it is stated that their capital in 
the island, that is, on the western bank, was Sembobis ; on 



(9) Nilus incertis ortus fontibus, Plin. V. 9 ; yet the sources of the 
Mauritanian river which Pliny proceeds to describe were not uncertain. 
See Herod II. 28, 29. 

(1) The Lake in question is only periodically filled, navigable in 
the rains, a cultivated plain in the dry season. Renou, Descr. Geogr. 
de r Empire de Maroc (L'Exploration de TAlgerie, torn. 8), p. 180. 

(2) Agathemerus, Ed. Tennul, p. 53. Solinus, xxx. 



THE BLUE AND WHITE RIVERS COMPARED. 11 

the Arabian, or eastern flide, SaL Sembobis was twenty days 
from Meroe, and the long list of intervening towns shows 
that the banks of the river between the two places were 
covered with population. 

Now it is evident at a glance, that the island, with the 
kingdom of the Sembritee, or, as Pliny writes the name, 
Semberritse, the Egyptian settlers above Meroe, was the 
island of Senn&r ; and since we have a list of towns on the 
Nile to a distance of twenty days above Meroe, it only 
remains for ns to decide on which of the two rivers, the Blue 
or White — ^Bahr el Azrek or Bahr el Abiad — we will place the 
ancient popnlation. The distance from Meroe to the junction 
of those rivers may be now travelled easily in seven days; 
and thence, a journey of sixty hours, or ten days, will reach 
Senn&r on the Blue River, or, on the White River,ElAis, where 
the islands of the Shillfiks and the close thickets b^n'. 

K we examine those rivers above their junction, we 
perceive that the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, perfectly 
resembles in natural features and in cultivation the united 
stream lower down. The one is manifestly a continuation of 
the other. They have similar high banks, with clumps of 
wood at intervals; they are both lined with villages the 
number of which increases with the fertility of the soil the 
higher w'e ascend ; and there has been a comparatively dense 
population on both as far back as tradition reaches. The 
White River, on the other hand, presents a totally dififerent 
aspect. It resembles an immense lagoon, often from five to 



(3) The junction of the NUe and Atbara is in lat 17° 40' N. ; long. 
34° A! E. The site of ancient Meroe, in lat. 16° W ; long. 33° 67'. 
The Blue and White rivers meet in lat. 16° 37' ; long. 32° 46'. The 
town of SennAr stands in lat. 13° 36^; long. 33° 46', or perhaps 
further W. The station of el A'is (aesh is the native name of durrah, 
the grain of the country) is two days' journey W. from Sennir. 
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seven miles wide, and with banks so low as to be covered at 
times with slime to a distance of two or three miles from the 
water. On the banks of the White Biver there is no town, 
nor is there any tradition of a town ; and it is asserted, by a 
competent observer, that for a long way up that stream, 
nature has opposed insuperable obstacles to the settlement of 
an agricultural population. The conclusion, therefore, is 
unavoidable, that the Nile of the ancients, on the banks of 
which dwelt the Egyptian settlers, was the Blue Biver\ 

But since there were many towns along the Nile of the 
Sembritae, it is evident that, if we could but ascertain the 
site of any one of these at the present day, the question 
would be decided. Now it can hardly be doubted that Sape, 
caUed also Esar (the indigenous name perhaps), was the 
same place which subsequently, under the name of Sobah, 
became the capital of Alwah, a Christian state, and the ruins 
of which, decidedly ancient, are still traceable on the right 
bank of the Blue Biver four hours and a half above its 
junction with the White. The remains of Sobah, being of 
well-burned brick, which is at the present day almost unknown 
in those countries, have been carried away by the Turks to 
build Kharttim, and there is little left for the study of the 
antiquarian. The inscriptions found there are all of Christian 
times, and in Coptic characters ; but a small statue of Osiris 
and some sphynxes discovered in the ruins, serve to connect 
the site with the pagan age\ Now since Sape or Sobah was 
on the Nile, it follows that the Blue Biver was the Nile. 



(4) Compare Cailliaud, Voy. a Meroe, torn. II. ; Brocchi, Giornale 
d'Osservazione &c., torn. V. ; and Linant, Voyage on the Bahr el 
Abiad, Jl. R. G. S., vol. II. Lepsius (Briefe aus iBgypten, &c., p. 144) 
acknowledges the superior importance of the Blue River in all ages. 

(5) Quatremere, Mem. sur la Nubie, &c., torn. II. p. 16. Lepsius, 
Briefe aus iEgypten, &c., pp. 161, 195. Sobah appears to have 



THE WHITE RIVER UNHEEDED. 13 

To many it will appear surprising, that a grand natural 
feature, such as the White River, should ever have escaped 
the observation of intelligent travellers. Such surprise is 
natural enough at the present day, when so many, fitted by 
education to look actively about them, travel merely to 
gratify curiosity. But men, not trained as enquirers or 
linguists, and intent on mercantile interests, observe Uttle 
that does not actually force itself on the. senses. Now that 
the head-quarters of the Turks are established in Kharttim, 
just above the point where the Blue and White Rivers meet, 
all Europeans see the junction of these rivers ; and not a 
few, crossing the desert of Bahiytidah, W. of the Nile, are 
ferried over the White River to Eharttim. But, in old 
times, this route was unknown. When Meroe flourished, 
the traffic of the country lay, with the capital, on the E. of 
the river. The road from Meroe to Sobah went, we may be 
assured, like the modem road from Shendy to Senn&r, in a 
straight line, while the Nile curved westwards, and thus the 
main road of the country passed at a considerable distance 
from the mouth of the White River. But it happens also, 
that llie eastern bank of the Nile, opposite to the White 
River, is covered by a comparatively extensive wood, which 
has probably existed there from time immemorial. Hence 
some travellers, as Foncet, Du Roule, and Erump, have 
passed that way without even hearing of the White River, 
while Bruce, eagerly enquiring after it, yet missed seeing it. 
Thus the facts, that it lay at a distance from the road, that 
it was screened from view, and that it had no attraction for 



occupied at difierent times both sides of the river. Its fame remains ; 
and the Land of Sobah is still the name of an extensive district. 
Weme, Reise noch Mandera, &c., p. 123. The language on the monu- 
ments is not Coptic. 
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traders, fiilly account for the neglect whicli it experienced 
from the ancients^ But if, on the other hand, it be as- 
sumed that the White River was the Nile of the Sembritse, 
then it will be impossible to explain how the Greek traders 
visiting the towns on this river, came to overlook the great 
stream (the Blue River) flowing through the fertile plains on 
the east. Then, as now, the chief produce of the country 
in question was ivory ; and then, as now, the chief hunting 
grounds — ^the haunts of the elephant — ^were at the foot of 
the Abessinian highlands. Hence, nearly all the geogra- 
phical indications connected with the Nile of the Sembritse 
point eastwards, and yet there is no mention of a river 
between it and the Astaboras, or between the Sembritae and 
the mountains. 

Pliny alludes briefly (VI. xxx.) to four islands of the 
Sembritae, which, as they each contained one or more 
towns, were evidently not islands in the river (though he 
seems to have regarded them as such), but tracts between 
rivers (the Rahd, Dender, &e., all on the east of the Blue 
River), which are still denominated islands in the language 
of the country. After mentioning the capital of the Sem- 
britse (Sembobis), on the left bank of the river (in insuld), 
and another of their chief towns (Sai) on the right (in 
Arabifi.), he proceeds in these words: "but between the 
mountains and the Nile are the Symbari, the Paluogges, and, 
upon the mountains, the Asachae in numerous clans (multis 



(6) D*Anville explaining why Poncet, on his way from Halfay to 
Arbagi, saw nothing of the White River, makes some just observations 
on the frequent inattention of travellers to matter of merely geographical 
interest. M6m. de I'Acad. des Inscr. t. xxvL p. 60. Cailliaud (III. 
p. 93) points out the widening distance between the road and the 
mouth of the white river. The account of Krump's journey is to be 
found in the Monatsberichte of the Geogr. Soc. of Berlin, 1851. 
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nationibiis). They (the Asachae) are said to be five days 
distant from the sea. They live by hunting elephants." Of 
the Symbari we can give no certain account. The Faluoggea 
were probably the Bolgii of Greek writers, the Biliy6n 
of the Arabs, and Belloes, or Ballous, of the Portuguese ^ 
The Asachse, or elephant hunting clans, are evidently the 
same as the Athagae of the Adulitic inscription, and were 
probably Agows occupying the north-western frontier of 
Abessinia*. Now assuredly the Nile associated in these 
terms with the Abessinian highlands and forests on the east, 
must have been the Blue, and not the White River. The 
same writer informs us, that ^' the country above Sirbitum 
where the mountains end [that is, where the table-land 
begins] is said to be occupied by the Maritime Ethiopians." 
These Ethiopians, on the highland and communicating with 
the sea, were obviously the Abessinians. But again, we are 
told that Sirbitum was distant from Meroe a twelve days' 



(7) The Bolgii (ix) the MSS. of Diodorus generally Molgii, butSimo- 
catta has preserved the true reading) had emigrated from the highlands 
further S. to the forests near the plains, and had brought down with 
them some account of the sources of the Nile (Diod. Sic I. xxx). In 
truth, the BUen near the Mareb, still retain the Agow language, ac- 
cording to M. Ant d'Abbadie (Bulletin de la Soc. Geogr. 1842, tom. 
XVIIL, p. 200). From the Portuguese form of the name, misread 
and miswritten, Bruce has made Balous, and his editor, Murray, 
Belowe. The Christian Biliyun were fierce warriors, and often 
extended their devastations to the frontiers of Egypt (Edrisi, par 
Jomard, I. p. 42). May they not have been the true Balnemmwi 
(lion-eyed) of the Egyptians, the Blemmyes of the Greeks? They 
were doubtless the Abylli (AbyUini) of Apollodorus (in Stephanus) 
and the Ba^yllenii of Ptolemy (IV. vii. 29). 

(8) Perhaps Asachse and Athage may be compared, in respect to 
the initial syllable, with Axgagce (Ashgagce), the title of the King of 
Conche, and Azguagua, the source of the Tacazi. In the latter, 
Guagua means the noise of an eddy or waterMl. Does Ash mean 
great? 
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voyage up the river. It waa a district, therefore, extending 
from the Nile to the summit of the Ahessinian ridge, the 
tract, perhaps, betvireen the Rahd and Dender, the remote 
or elevated portion of which is now called Atesh. And here 
again we have a proof that Pliny's Nile was the Blue Biver. 
It is not surprising that the writer who heUeved that 
Napata on the Nile, near Jebel Barkal (ahove and east of 
Dongola), was but three days' journey distant firom the Bed Sea 
(Plin. YI. XXX.), should suppose that the Asachse, on the 
western side of Abessinia, were but five days distant from the 
same shores, and that he should call their neighbours above 
them Maritime Ethiopians. If we assume that the Asachae 
were three days' journey from the Nile, (and Pliny's ex- 
pressions require no more,) then this river, in the land 
of the Sembritse, was eight days' journey distant fit)m the 
Bed Sea. But in the opposite direction, or westward, were 
the Nubei, at an equal distance. A journey of eight long 
days is in truth the distance of Eordofan, the original seat 
of the Nubei, from the Blue Biver ; and from this again to 
the Bed Sea, at the same rate, is a journey of little more 
than fifteen days. The ancient geographers, therefore, who 
variously estimated the distance between the Bed Sea and 
the Nile at or above Meroe te be a journey of ten, twelve 
(Ptol. I. XV. 11), or fifteen (Strabo, XVI. iv. 8) days, ap- 
proached correctness, though inclining to place the Nile too 
far eastward. But, if we suppose the Nile of the Sembritse 
to have been the White Biver, two days' journey W. of 
Senndr, then the incorrectness of the ancient estimates 
becomes wholly inexcusable ; for the distances W. and E. 
from the river, at equal rates, will be respectively — ^to the 
Nubei, 8 days ; to the Bed Sea, 22-6 days'. 



(9) Perhaps the Greek merchants on the coast employed rapid 
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According to Pliny, the people dwelling on the E. of 
Meroe were the Megabari (the Mekaberab), called also, 
Adiabarae (Atbarans?), and possessing Apollo's town (oppi- 
dum ApoUinis), probably on the site of Goz Rejeb. Beyond, 
or S. of these, were the Memnones and Davelli, and, at a 
distance of twenty days, the Critensi'. Then followed the 
Dochi, the Gymnetes, or naked people, and some other tribes 
as far as the Hipporeae, who painted themselves with red 
ochre. These were all on the E. of his Nile. On the W . 
were the Macrobii, Medimni, &c, up to the Syrbotae, who 
were eight cubits high. From Meroe to Sirbitum, he says, 
was a twelve days' voyage up the river; thence, another 
twelve days' voyage to the Davelli; from whom, to the 
Ethiopic ocean (towards the S.), was a journey of only six 
days. Thus he contracted the region about the Nile, more 
on the south even than on the east, and the deficiency of his 
general views is render<ed more remarkable by the contrast 
with his abundant information. The negroes dawbed with red 
ochre, and those of colossal stature, are now found above 
500 geographical miles S. of Senn&r, or beyond the limits 
which Pliny seems to have assigned to the continent in that 
direction*. 



couriers to visit the interior ; or they might have been deceived by the 
double use of the name Astaboras. The journey from Adulis to Axum, 
halfway to the Athagee, occupied eight days according to the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea (Hudson's Geogr. Min. I. p. 3) ; fifteen ac- 
cording to Nonnosus (Photii Biblioth. p. 7). D'Anville seems to 
have felt convinced that the ancient Astaboras was nearer to the Red 
Sea than the Atbara of modem maps (M6m. de I'Acad. XXYI. p. 50). 

(1) The Memnones are mentioned by all writers on Ethiopia. 
They occupied the plains of Meroe towards the £. — the plains now 
possessed by the Shekorye, whose name bears some resemblance to that 
of Sacolche, a town of l^e Memnones. 

(2) Pliny's mention of the tall and the painted negroes, implies no 

C 
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The fact, that the land of the Sembritse, or Egyptian 
immigrants, was no other than Senn&r, seems too obvious to 
need proof or illustration; yet it has been hitherto un- 
accountably overlooked by th6 learned. Mannert, a geogra- 
pher of great erudition, was content to believe, that the 
kingdom founded by the Egyptians was that of Axum in 
Northern Abessinia. The Portuguese missionaries, Paez, 
Almeida, and Mendez, with their editor, Tellez, concluded 
that the island of Meroe, below that of the Sembritse, was 
situate in Southern Abessinia, in Gojam. Heeren again, 
though expressly declaring that the White Biver was the 
Nile and the Astapus too of the ancients, yet places in 
Gojam the Sembritae, whose island was on the Lybian or 
western side of the Nile. In deference to so respectable an 
array of opposing authority, the arguments which serve to 
establish the position of the Sembritae in S«m&r shall be 
here briefly recapitulated. 

In speaking of Sab» on the western coast of the Red Sea, 
not far from the modem Arkiko (lat. 14^ 18'), Strabo re- 
marks (XYL iv. 8), that, deep in the interior, there was a 
land named Tenesis, inhabited by the Sembritae, whose queen 
exercised sway over Meroe also. This latter city, a little 
east of the Nile, was a fifteen days' journey, quick travelling, 
from the Bed Sea ; and not far from it, a little higher up the 
river (Nile or Astapus), was another island, on which dwelt 
the Sembritae. Pliny is still more circumstantial. Seventeen 
days above Meroe was Esar, a town of the Sembritae, on the 
western bank of the Nile ; another of their towns, Daron, 
was on the Arabian or eastern side. Again, he tells us that 



direct acquaintance with their country. They were carried northwards, 
doubtless by wars and the slave trade. 
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Sembobis, their capital, was twenty days above Meroe, in the 
island, ue. W. of the river; another chief town, Sai, was in 
Arabia, that is, E. of the Nile ; for, according to Pliny's 
system, the Nile separated Lybia from Arabia. The proba- 
bility that his Sape was identical with the Sobah on the Blue 
Biver, which, in Christian times, became an important city, 
has been already urged. On the W., the Nubei were eight 
days' journey from the Sembritse, and such is in truth the 
distance between Senn&r and Kordofan, the original home 
of the Nubei. At no great distance on the B. were moun- 
tains, on the flanks of which dwelt the clans of the Asachse, 
who were elephant hunters. Herein it is easy to recognize 
the forests of the Abessinian border. Even at this day 
elephant hunters are known in Senn&r, only by the Abes- 
sinian name, Agaghir. Starting from the Megabari, on the 
Astaboras (Atbara), west of Meroe, we can trace these 
shepherds, the Memnones and Davelli, through the plains at 
the north-western base of these mountains, till the last 
named tribe touches on the river (Nile), 24 days of navi- 
gation above Meroe. The Davelli, thus coupled with the 
Memnones, were evidently of that mixed race, now called 
Dobenah, or Daveina, who keep their herds within the 
limits of the forests, and are a kind of pastoral hunters. 
Now, in the position assigned by Pliny to the Davelli, on the 
banks of the river, at the southern borders of Senndr, there 
dwells at the present day a tribe — the Hameg, or Hamej- 
ancient in the land, but still preserving the traditional 
memory of its origin in the forests or plains lower down*. 
Thus we see the local relations of the Sembritae, from the 
Davelli south of them on the Nile to the mountaineers and 
pastoral tribes on the south-east and east as far as the 



(3) Weme, Reisedurch Sennar, p. 41-3. 
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Astaboras ; thence to Meroe on the N. and to the Nubei on 
the W. ; and these all combine to place that people in 
Senn^. It is worthy of remark, that in this survey of the 
country round the Sembritae, the south-western quarter, up the 
White Biver, is that alone which presents an absolute blank. 
The eorliest allusion to the Sembritae occurs in Herodotus, 
who calls them, however, Automoli, that is, voluntary exiles 
or emigrants. They dwell, he says (IL 80), as far above 
Meroe, by voyage up the river, as the latter is from Syene 
(a two months' journey). This great exaggeration of dis- 
tance has served the purpose of the theorists who wished to 
place Meroe or the Egyptians, in Gojam, at the sources of 
the Blue River ; and who of course closed their eyes on the 
evidence of later and better informed writers. But, when 
carefully weighed, it may serve also to prove that the his- 
torian^ upon information obtained through another channel, 
has unawares mentioned the same people under another name. 
Herodotus gives us clearly to understand, that the land of 
the Automoli (four months^ journey distant from Syene, 
according to his reckoning) was the extreme limit of know- 
ledge up the Nile. But again, he informs us (III. 17), that 
Cambyses, meditating the invasion of the Macrobian (long- 
lived) Ethiopians, who dwelt in Lybia, on the southern 
ocean, sent spies to them in the guise of ambassadors ; and, 
for this office, selected Ichthyophagi (from the coasts of the 
Bed Sea), who were acquainted with the Ethiopian language. 
The plain meaning of this is, that the Macrobians were 
known to the traders of the coast, and spoke a language 
akin to that of Meroe, and that they dwelt on the western 
side of the river, as far up as information reached. The 
Automoli and Macrobii of Herodotus are proved identical by 
the circumstance that they both stand at the southern known 
limit of Ethiopia. Of later writers, the more critical and 
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penetrating^ as Strabo and Ptolemy, say nothing of the 
Macrobii. The others mention them with all the looseness 
and license of variation usually exercised by the repeaters of 
old stories. Mela seems to regard the states of the Au- 
tomoli and Macrobii as the constituent parts of Meroe ; and 
he ascribes to the former the Table of the Sun, which 
Herodotus places with the latter. Pliny briefly sets the 
Macrobii immediately W. of Meroe, where assuredly no 
settled community ever dwelt. Dionysius (y. 660) transferred 
them to the shores of the western ocean. The Automoli and 
Macrobii are both represented as surpassing their neighbours 
in beauty, strength, and civilization ; and in the various ac- 
counts given of them by different writers, the chief lineaments 
may always be traced to a single original. Finally, the 
kingdom of the Macrobii, according to Gailliaud, is still iden- 
tified with the land of Senn&r by the traditions of the country. 
It may therefore be concluded, that the people who had 
attracted the notice of Gambyses, and became the objects of 
his ambitious projects, were not fabulous nor mythological, 
and did not dwell either on the shores of the southern or 
western ocean; but that they were the Egyptian settlers 
(the Sembritae), the remotest nation known up the Nile. 
Had Herodotus inquired after the native names of the 
Automoli and Macrobii, he might have discovered them to be 
one and the same ; but he rested content with Greek appel- 
latives, and thereby missed the truth. The Table of the 
Sun, which he ascribes to the Macrobii, was in truth, originally 
an Egyptian festival, grown obsolete in his day*. 

There are some perhaps who will be startled by the asser- 



(4) This curious fact has been brought to light by the Rev. Dr. 
Edw. Hincks (Proceedings of the British Archaeological Assoc. 1845». 
p. 246). See Cailliaud, Voy. a Meroe^ torn. 11. p. 254. 
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tion, that the plains of Senn£r were once peopled by the 
Egyptian soldiers who revolted from Psammetichns.; and, as 
it is always easier to raise objections than to weigh evidence, 
they may insist <m the intrinsic improbahiUty of an event 
which has left bdiind it no nndeniable vestige. Such an 
objection assumes too much. What nndeniable vestiges of 
the Egyptians have been found around Axum or in Gojam ? 
Or who has sought them diligently in Sennfir? It may be 
easily understood, how even a numerous body of emigrants, 
intemarrying witli strangers, far removed from interconrse 
with their mother country, subjected to the most violent 
revolutions, their religion twice changed, their language 
forgotten, their slaves become masters, would transmit to 
their posterity^ in the lapse of five and twenty centuries, 
little or no trace of their original nationality*. Yet, perhaps, 
the physical advantages and superior civilization of the 
Egyptian settlers in 6enn&r are not yet wholly extinct, exposed 
as these must have been to degeneration by the incessant 
importation of negro slaves. Cailliaud appears to have been 
struck by the close resemblance in dress and figure between 
the people of Senn&r and the Egyptians represented on the 
monuments^ Let it be considered, that the emigrants as- 
cending the Nile would be very likely to establish themselves 
in the first level corn-bearing land met with. The inhabitants 
of Meroe may be supposed to have had in some degree the 



(5) Herodotus (II. 31) makes the number of the Automoli 240,000. 
But to even a tenth of that number, relying on the resources of the 
couDti-y, the march ascribed to them would be impossible. 

(6) Voy. a Meroe, II. p. 225, 274, 390. The ancient sandal represented 
in the paintings at Thebes, was recognised by him as far up as Roseres 
above Senn^. Brocchi, Giornale, &c., Y. p. 428, also dwells on the 
pei*fection of the sandal in Sennar. 
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tastes and habits of Bedowin. But men acquainted mth the 
Delta of Egypt would naturally prefer to be within the 
limit of the rains. The plains of Senn&r^ aU producing 
durrah (sorghum yulgare), exactly met their views. But the 
strangers were soldiers by caste, not labourers ; hence, the 
labour of the fields devolved on slaves, and agriculture is 
an art which in Senn&r, under the most favorable natural 
circumstances, has never advanced. Yet ' that country is 
distinguished from all around it by laws that maintain the 
absolute property of land. In Sennar, nearly every freeman 
is a landowner. Such a usage must have had its origin 
where there was industry as well as law. In practical art 
and workmanship Senn&r excels ; and for these it enjoys in 
Ethiopia the same reputation of superiority which belongs in 
Europe to London and Parish But when this perfection of 
art is viewed in reference to the extremely narrow limits of 
industry, it will be impossible to avoid suspecting that it 
originated elsewhere. 

The pyramids scattered over the plains of Meroe also 
favour the supposition that the Egyptian settlers were not 



(7) Brocchiy vol. V. p. 426. The people of Sennar now speak 
pure arable, thanks to the school at Darner, though perhaps if enquiry 
were made after the local dialects, traces might yet be found of the 
Egyptian language ; though it cannot be supposed that this was long 
retained in its integrity by the settlers. Some of the ancient names of 
the country, as Psambares (Salmasii Exercit., Plin. 173), Tenesis and 
Sai also, seem to be Egyptian. The native name of the Island of 
Sennar, Hui (Broccbi V. p. 168) or Hoye (Cailliaud, II. p. 260) might 
be the Coptic &08£, greater or superior. It is related (Expedition 
to Doiigola, &c. p. 193), that in the campaign of 1822, under Ismael 
Pasha, some handsome slaves were brought in from the S. who were 
called Bokki. No such nation has since been heard of; but the ^t 
is that the captives were announced as Abid or slaves, in the language 
of ancient Egypt /3wk. 
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far off. Though copied from the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, and borrowing names from its early dynasties^ 
these Ethiopian structures are all of a comparatively recent 
date (the Greek and Roman periods), long posterior to the 
age when, in the natural course of things, the arts of Egypt 
were likely to be communicated by conquest or commercial 
intercourse to the countries up the river'* Besides, the 
imitation in on^ country at a late period of the early 
blazonry of another, argues not intimacy between them, but, 
on the contrary, remote and interrupted acquaintance* Is it 
not most probable then that Egyptian art was introduced 
into the land of Meroe by its neighbours, the Sembritse, and 
that the age of those monuments collectively is that of the 
ascendancy of the latter people? This hypothesis will alone 
explain how it happened that the glories of ancient Egypt, 
with the name of Sesortasen (of the twelfth dynasty), should 
be revived in Meroe at a time when Egypt was no longer 
swayed by the spirit of the past, and when the direct inter- 
course between the two countries was assuredly declining. 
But if the style of the monuments of Meroe be traceable to 
Sennar, how does it happen that the latter country exhibits 
nothing of the same kind ? The answer is, that, within the 
limit of the rains, dilapidation and decay go on rapidly, and 
monuments not carefully preserved must soon disappear. But 
besides, on the populous banks of the Blue Biver, Christianity 
was established at an early age. In the tenth century, the 
Christian kingdom of Alwah, of which Sobah was the capital, 
was the most powerful state in Ethiopia. It was probably 
not far from the same country that Christianity maintained 



(8) Lepsius, Briefe aus ^gypten, p. 161, 196. See also Werne, 
Reise durch Sennar, p. 78. 
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a struggle for existence till the early part of the sixteenth 
<)entury^ Now it is not likely that monuments of a pagan 
character would be protected or spared by zealous Christians; 
or that, where building materials were often wanted, they 
would escape destruction. 

The Nile, as Strabo remarks (XI. ii. 2), in a sentence 
which contrasts favourably with the ordinary common-places 
touching the inscrutability of that river^s fountains, was well 
known, because it was the channel of active traffic. He had 
in view, probably, the information given by Eratosthenes and 
others, who wrote while Ethiopia still flourished* Diodorus, 
however, says (I. xxx.) that a journey up the Nile to Meroe 
was a hazardous and very costly undertaking. Nero's ex- 
plorers seem to have found in that country only decay, 
devastation, and poverty. At the close of the third century, 
the Romans abandoned the river above Philse, as not worth 
the cost and trouble of defending \ It is evident that, be- 
fore this took place, the traffic of the river immediately 
above Egypt must have lost its importance. The chief cause 
of this revolution was unquestionably the encreased activity 
of commerce in the Bed Sea. As the trade of the coasts 
developed, that carried overland at great distances, gradually 
fell off till it ceased altogether. But at Ptolemais, Adulis, 
and Axum, the Greek merchants obtained, with ivory and 
other produce, information also ; and this fresh stream of 



(9) The Christians of Nuhia, heing cut off firom communication 
with Egypt, applied for clergy to the Emperor of Ahessinia, and were 
refused. Such is the statement of Alvarez ( Verdadera Rela^am, cap. 137), 
which has been often quoted, but always with the unaccountable 
omission of the circumstance, that he himself saw the Nubian petition- 
ers (A.D. 1621 — 24). The people of Sennar at the present day are 
Mohammedans in name only. 

(1) PlinyVI.xxxix.36. Procopius,Hist.Bell.Pers.I.p.69,ed.l662. 
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intelligence had the effect, perhaps, while it corrected many 
tales, of throwing general discredit on the older accounts of 
the interior, derived by the tedions and rarely trodden route 
along the Nile. 

It is also remarked by Strabo (XYII. i. 5), that the 
speculations of past ages respecting the floods of the Nile 
were disproved and set aside in his own time by direct 
experience. It was known in fact that the rivers of Ethiopia 
swelled with the rains of the Abessinian highlands ; and that 
these fell during the summer of Greece, or the season of the 
Etesian winds. Strabo's information on this subject was 
substantially the same as that gathered on the coast of 
Abessinia in the beginning of the sixteenth century by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque and Joao de Castro ; and it may be 
fairly presumed that it was, in like manner, accompanied by 
some geographical particulars and enumeration of the rivers. 
The obvious consequence of these glimpses into the interior 
obtained on the coast was, that the geographer, in endea- 
vouring to trace the rivers of the highlands downward to the 
pbdns had only the alternative to reject the old system of 
the Astapus and its branches altogether, or else, as Ptolemy 
preferred, to retain it with little change, and connect it with 
a new system of rivers higher up. 

When from these tolerably lucid and correct accounts of 
the isle of Meroe, and of the Sembritae, we turn to Ptolemy, 
we are struck at once by his arbitrary distortion of the 
truth, and by the ignorance or disregard of authority which 
characterizes this portion of his map. Eratosthenes drew a 
correct outline : PUny furnished ample details ; but Ptolemy 
is here neither ample nor correct. He places the city of 
Meroe but twenty-five miles from the junction of the Asta- 
boras and Nile; and, giving the island a length of five 
degrees, he encloses it completely within two rivers, which 
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are not, however, branches of the Astapus, bat derived in an 
unintelligible manner from three rivers, viz., the Astaboras, 
Astapus, and a third, which, for want of a native name, he 
called the Nile. It is ridiculous to suppose that Ptolemy 
meant by his Nile to represent the Bahr el Abiad. The 
absurdity of his map cannot be based on reality. Had he 
known any thing of that river he could not have misrepre- 
sented it so egregiously. The Bahr el Abiad was but a few 
days above Meroe, and bounded the island of the Seihbritae 
from W. to N. But Ptolemy places the towns of the Sem- 
britae in the island of Meroe ; and then, far to the S. — ^beyond 
all the civilized kingdoms, he sets the junctions of his rivers. 
His Nile will be found on examination to represent the 
Astapus of preceding writers, while his Astapus is a river 
not previously descnbed. His object was, to combine the 
old accounts of Meroe, which spoke of two rivers — the 
topography remaining nnchanged-with his new information 
derived from the coast, and with his theory connecting the 
rivers of the Abessinian highlands with those of the plains. 
Respecting the Astaboras, ancient geographers commu- 
nicate but few particulars. They seem indeed to have known 
little of that river beyond the fact that it flowed on the 
eastern side of Meroe. Their ignorance in this respect was 
overlooked by D'Anville, who understood their mention of 
the Astaboras in a sense, and with an extension, wholly 
foreign from their conceptions. In a memoir printed in 
1759, that celebrated geographer argues, that since, according 
to Strabo, two rivers from the E. fall into the Nile, this last 
may be easily discovered ; for, if we can only identify those 
two rivers, then the third, which lies to the W. and receives 
them, must be the true Nile*. But D'Anville misunder- 



(2) Mem. de PAcad. des Inscr. XXVI. p. 48. 
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stood his aHthor; for the Astaboras being the first river, it 
is in vain that we ascend the Nile in search of the Astapus^ 
the second river, since the river so ascended is itself the 
Astapus, and Strabo's meaning is, that the two rivers unite 
to form the Nile. Besides, D' Anville, knowing nothing, as 
he confesses, of the Bahd or of the Dender, and being misled 
by Poncet's words, supposed that the river at Giesim (the 
Bahd) was the upper course of the river of Senn&r. Thus, 
it is evident, that he had found two rivers, while the Blue 
Biver lay still to the W.; and therefore he failed to prove, as 
he intended, that the White Biver is the true Nile. But our 
immediate affair here is with his error at starting. The 
Astaboras, he sajs, being the river now called the Atbara, is 
the Tacazi. This is true in one sense, but with reference to 
the conceptions of those whose words are here interpreted, it 
is untrue. There is an obvious, and, in this case, broad 
distinction between the river of the Abessinian valley and 
highland, and that of the plain, which may possibly be 
traced up to other sources'. There is little reason to be- 
lieve that the ancients, when writing of the Astaboras, ever 
thought of the Tacazi ; nor is it likely that the Tacazi was 
the most eastern river of Ethiopia known to them. The 
passage from the plain to the highlands up the valley of this 
river seems to be beset by unusual difficulties, and little is 
known of it even at the present day. The eye of the geo- 
grapher may sweep the horizon regardless of such impedi- 
ments ; but let us see how the rivers of these plains strike 
the senses of an ordinary observer. 

An Arab writer of the tenth century, speaking of the 



(3) According to Bruce (Tray. vol. YI. p. 253) the Atbara is formed 
by the union of the Tacazi and Guangue ; that is to say, the name 
Tacazi ceases at this junction. The truth seems to be, that the Guangue 
is now the Atbara of the plains, where the Tacazi is named Setit. 
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country immediately above Meroe, says : ^^ It is here that 
the Nile is divided into seven rivers. One of these comes 
from the east, and has turbid water. It is dry in summer, so 
that people dwell in its bed, but, as the flood time of the 
Nile approaches, the water oozes from the ground, and the 
pools begin to fill. Then the heavy rains fall, torrents sweep 
by, and the Nile overflows. A fish without scales, and 
unlike those of the Nile, is found buried at a great depth in 
the mud that covers the bed of this river*." The second 
river mentioned is the White Nile, which comes from the 
W., flowing through great lakes and unknown regions in the 
land of the Blacks. The third is the Blue Nile (Bahr el 
Azrek), on the banks of which was the flourishing Christian 
state of Alwah. The other four rivers, we are told, come 
from the S. K, have well peopled and cultivated banks, and 
fall into the Blue Biver. 

Here then we see the Mareb, which may be said to flow 
from the E., and which periodically spreads over the plains 
of Taka, placed prominently among the arms of the Nile, 
while the Takazi is passed over in total silence ; and this is 
done in strict accordance with those conditions of local 
character, which, in the earliest ages of knowledge, are sure 
to confine or to seize upon the attention. Along the bed of 
the Mareb was population, traffic, communication ; while the 
path to the Takazi, if there was one, led only to impenetrable 
forests and a deadly climate. An acquaintance mth. the 
Mareb enables us to understand Strabo, when, speaking of 



(4) Quatrem^, M6m. sur la Nubie, II. p. 17. The Digging of 
living fish from the bed of the Mareb was witnessed by JoHo Gabriel, 
a Creole Portuguese, often mentioned in the history of Abessinia at the 
beginning of the J7th century. The fish in question is an electrical 
eel. The Mareb was well-known to Fra Mauro. 
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the coast near Sabae, he says (XVI. iv. 8), " Here flows out 
a branch of the Astaboras, the greater part of which runs to 
the Nile." Now it is manifest that he here alludes to the 
Ansaba, which runs northwards to the sea, and which having 
its source and its course too for some distance close to those 
of the Mareb, is constantly confounded with it by the 
natives*. Hence it is evident that the Mareb, or river of 
Baria, was his Astaboras. And thus also it is easy to 
understand why the picture drawn by Agatharchides of the 
people dwelling on the banks of the Astaboras, is a picture of 
the inhabitants of fens, and why he makes them the imme- 
diate neighbours of the Ichthyophagi or fishermen on the sea 
shore*. 

When Greek traders ascended from Ptolemais, Adulis or 
the adjacent coast to Axum, they must necessarily have 
crossed the Mareb, which was in all respects far too important 
a river to escape their attention. They did not measure it 
by that scale of relative magnitude which often preoccupies 
the mind of the modern geographer, but looked probably with 
admiration on a stream famed for diffusing fertility far and 
wide through the desert. Such being the case, it is natural 
to suppose that the Mareb would find a place in Ptolemy's 
map. It is ridiculous to claim for him great knowledge of 



(6) M. D'Abbadie, in the Bulletin de la Soc. de Geogr. 1842, 
p. 204, " The pilgrims all agreed that there are two Marebs j one, 
lower down, takes the name of Gash, the other that of Aneaba.'' Salt 
imagined that the Mareb was called Ansubba (Journey, App. XIV.). 
Adi-baro (Adi means valley) is at the head of the Ansaba ; Baria on 
the Mareb. Here probably was Pliny's " Boron in Mediterraneo," 
(VI. xxix. 36). Weme (Feldzug nach Taka., p. 237) also states that 
the Baraka, as he calls the Mareb, sends a branch to the sea. 

(6) Agatharchides de Mari Bubro (in Hudson, I.), p. 37. Strabo 
also (XVII. iv. 9) sets the Rhizophagi in the fens formed by this river, 
Diodorus places them on the Asa, Le,y the river (Astaboras). 
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the dark interior, while at the same time we make him 
appear ignorant of that which certainly lay within reach of 
his enquiry. Respecting the Astaboras above its junction 
with the other rivers he is silent ; but the map traditionally 
reported to have been drawn by Agathodsemon, little posterior 
to his age, represents the Astaboras as rising in Mons 
Elephas within the Aualitic gulf, whence it runs to Axum, 
and thence nearly W. to join the Nile. Erroneous as this 
construction obviously is, we may safely conclude from it, 
that the river so drawn was thought to be near the coast. 
Between it and the sea shore were the Soboridse (people of 
the Samhar or maritime tract); on its banks were the 
Molibi (Maleb or Mareb), and (which is decisive) to the W. 
and S. were the Auxumitse, between whom and the sea the 
river held its course'. 

It can hardly be supposed that a Greek should have visited 
Axum without being deeply impressed by the remarkable 
scenery there spread before him. He must at least have 
fixed his eyes on the great snow-clad mountain group which 
rises above the clouds in the S. W. Features such as these 
are sure to find their way into truthful maps, whatever may 
become of the mysteries of nature. Now the mountains in 
question, figure unmistakeably in Ptolemy's map under the 
Greek name of Pylse (the Passes), or as the Montes Pyl^ei, 
the Mountains of the Passes. The mountains of Semen, thus 
described, form a natural barrier between Tigrd and the 
Amharic countries further S. ; and the conmiunication 
between these principal divisions of Abessinia is maintained 



(7) The valley of the Mareb is called Maleb by Riippell, who did 
not see the river (Reise nach Abyss., II. p. 301). The name Tisebarica 
in the Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea (p. 1) is evidently Egyptian : 
Ti-sebari-kah, the land of the Samhar. 
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chiefly by the steep and difficult roads^ as those of Sankar- 
ber, Selki-ber, &c. (Ber means a Pass)^ which wind over the 
heights. The distance of these mountains from Azum is 
certainly exaggerated enormously in Ptolemy's map, but that 
was the natural and ordinary error of early geography, and 
it shall be shown, further on, that a portion of Ptolemy's 
* apparent exaggeration is to be laid to the account of erroneous 
graduation. 

It can hardly be disputed that the mountains, bearing the 
Greek appellation of Pylae in Ptolemy's map, were the lofty 
group, almost constantly, though perhaps often but dimly visible 
in the S.W. to the Greeks in Axum. But at the eastern foot 
of these mountains, between them and Axum, flows a rapid 
river in a deep valley. This river, the Takazi of the present 
day, was the Astapus of Ptolemy ; and if this inference be 
correct — it appears, indeed, inevitable — ^then we have a 
further proof that his Astaboras was the Mareb. Axum 
now stands between the Mareb and the Takazi ; and Ptolemy's 
Auxumitae are between the Astaboras and Astapus'. 

While acquaintance was made at Axum with the two rivers 
embracing that country on both sides, and with its most 
important barrier of mountains, information was also obtained 
in the Aualitic gulf, respecting a region which continued to 
be, for centuries after, the centre of th^ traffic of the country. 
Zeilk, long a wealthy sea-port in that gulf, till destroyed by 
the Portuguese early in the 16th century, owed its com- 
mercial prosperity to its convenient position with respect to 
the fertile highlands of Efat and Yejti, on the eastern flanks 



(8) The Tacazi was the Nile not only of the Adulitic inscription, 
but also of the Periplus. We are told therein (p. 3). that *' all the 
ivory from beyond the Nile^ is carried to Axum, through the district 
called Cyenium/' perhaps the valley of the Guangue. 
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of that ridge of moontains, which support on the W. the 
table land of Shoa*. This elevated country was known to 
the Arabs by the general name of Gabart or Jabart, and the 
name Grabarti or Gibberti, now given in Abessinia to mer- 
chants in general, but which originally meant a native of 
Gabart, attests the mercantile character of the country 
whence the appellation proceeded*. Now it is obvious that 
the Mens Garbaton or Garbata of Ptolemy represents the 
very countries comprehended by the Arabs under the name 
of Grabart. Here also distance is somewhat exaggerated; 
but as it was impossible at the eastern angle of Africa to 
amplify equally in all directions, the distance of Grarbata 
inland was limited by the previous exaggeration of the 
interior as learned at Axum. The Montes Pykei, in their 
true place, would have been N.W. of Garbata, the source of 
the Astapus being on the elevated ground where these two 
ranges approach each other, whereas the former range was 
carried so &r in as to be S.W. of Garbata, and the Astapus 
accompanying them, has its sources S. of Garbata, at the 
Equator. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Auxumitae were 
acquainted with the most celebrated of the Abessinian 
rivers, and that their information reached Ptolemy. Three 
centuries and a half later, trading parties, as we learn from 
the monk Gosmas, went every second year from Axum to the 
gold country of the Sasu, the remotest part of iBthiopia, 



(9) The destraction of Zeild (1623) is related by Corsali, in 
Ramosio I., fol. 186 b. 

(1) Macriziy Hist. AbessinisD, by Rink. The name Garbata was 
probably equivalent to Berr el Abid, the slave country ; Garba, in 
the Galla language, signifies slaves. ( Rochet d'Herieourt, Yoy. k 
Shoa, p. 403). 

D 
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and adjacent to the country of the AgowB, in which ware the 
aourcte of the Nile*. Now the Passes (Pybs) seen finnn 
Axnm led to those very regions and to that great river, 
which then as now, seems to have been recognized as the 
western limit of Abessinia. Its fountains would be pointed out 
S. W. of the Pybe, at a distance magnified by the difficulties 
of a jonmey through wild and remote countries, and Ptolemy 
would of course modify the Abessinian accounts, in order to 
reconcile ihem with those adopted from Marinus Tyrius. 
The lakes of the Nile, in Ptolemy's map, are much less 
distant from the Montes Fybei, than these are from Azum, 
and indeed the proportional distance as well as bearing of 
the mean position of the lakes, is well preserved. In 
Ptolemy's exaggeration there is nothing to astonish or to 
awaken a doubt as to the fact, that the region of his three 
rivers was wholly Abessinian. At the close of the 16th 
century, when much positive information had been received 
from that country, and after Alvarez, Bermudez, De Barros, 
and others, had thrown light on its geography, it was expanded 
in maps to dimensions much exceeding those claimed for it by 
Ptolemy. The sources of the Tacazi were then placed under 
the equator, in conformity with the pretended celestial 
observations of learned Jesuits'. 



(2) Gosmas Indicopleustes in Montfaucon, Nova Blbliotheca 
Patrum, II. p. 142. The Sasu of Gosmas were probably the Shats 
(Xates of the Portuguese), who occupied the plains on the road to 
Enarea in the 16tli century, bat are now extinct Gosmas says indeed 
that they were close to the ocean. But the proximity of the ocean to 
Upper Ethiopia was, till the 17th century, always presumed. In the 
first mention of Enarea (Narnaria in Juan de Hese, 1398, foL 17), it 
is called a maritime kingdom. 

(8) Nic. Godignus, De Abass. Rebus, p. 09. When Ptolemy's 
deUneation of the Nile was copied without allowance for his erroneous 
graduation, it was really magnified or increased by a fifth. 
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Tbe names of the Ethiopian riyers deserve a moment's 
consideration. They are variously vritten^ but not to a 
degree creating doubt or difficulty. Astaboras is also written 
Astabaras; Astasobas becomes Astusapes, Astusaspes, and 
Asasobas; of these the last has been too hastily condemned* 
The word Asta which leads in the composition of these names, 
is evidently akin to the Asa of Diodorus and the Adda or 
Ada of the present day. This last means river or waters 
The interpretatioiis of these names repeated by ancient 
writers are obviously either foreign appellations, or comments 
mistaken for translations. Astapus is said to have signified 
^^ the river from darkness," and this is supposed to refer. to 
the metaphorical darkness that concealed the fountains of the 
Nile. It is more likely that the Arab population along the 
Nile, called it the Black water (the original meaning probably 
of Bahr el Azrek), and that an inflated translation of the 
Arab name was mistaken for the sense of Astapus. Asasobas, 
Astdsobas, or Astusapes meant evidently the River of Soba 
or Sape. Astaboras or Astabares in like manner seems to 
signify the river of Bora or Bara. In Astapiis CAfrrainip), the 
contraction or diphthong of the last syllable, suggests the 
question whether the second component element of the name 
be not the Agow Ab&wi ; or as Bruce writes it, Abauy, now 
called, in Amharic, the prevailing language of Abessinia, 
Ab&i*. 



(4) The Bahr el Ada or Adda is often heard of at Sennar. This 
word becomes, when arabicized, Adah and Adat. Hence it has been 
stated (by Mr. Inglish, Exped. to Dongola, &c., p. 179) that the Nile 
at Senn&r is called Adit The Nubah say Adiga or Essiga ; hence too 
the Adegk of the Shekorye (Weme, Reise nach Mandera, p. 97). 

(6) Astapus is said to have signified '^ the river that flows from 
darkness " (Diod. Sic. I. xxxv) ; Astaboras, a branch of the river 
from darkness ; while Astasobas implied concealment (Plin. Y. 29). 
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Ptolemy'B pictoFO of the region embracing the head waters 
of the Nile may be reduced to the following brief outline : 
West of the Nile and accompanying that river throughout its 
whole extent, are the Ethiopic mountains*. This imaginary 
chain completely separates the valley of the Nile from Lybia, 
and shows how little Ptolemy ever thought of deriving that 
river from the W. His isle of Meroe, five degrees in length 
and including the towns of the Sembritse, conforms literally 
to old notions and is quite encircled by two rivers. These, 
however, are not, as heretofore, branches of one river — ^the 
Astapus — ^but spring from the union of three, viz., from E. to 
W. the Astaboras, Astapus, and Nilus. Between the first 
and second of these are the Auzumitae ; between the second 
and third, the Montes Pylsei, having the Astapus close by 
them on the E. Mons Garbata stands W. of the Aualitic 
golf, and W. of Garbata are the Pechini, said to extend to 
the Astapus. But it must be observed, that they are mis- 
placed with respect to this river, in consequence of its undue 
extension southwards. From the source of the Astapus, 
the Mastitse, a settled people, with a town and mountain (or 
mountainous country) named Maste, extend to the sources of 
the Nile. S. of Garbata are the Gatadrse, who border on {he 
Myrrh country. Thus then we have a continuous chain of 
information from Axum and from the Aualitic gulf to the 
sources of the Nile. In this sketch the reality and coherence 
of Ptolemy's map are quite apparent. From Axum the road 
went across the Astapus (Tacazi), and the Montes Pylaei 



At the present day Azrek, blae, is often used in Senn&r for As^'ad, 
black ; and the Bisharye also have but one name for black and blue. 
Brocchi. Giomale, V. p. 350. We have the authority of Bruce also 
(Trav. vol. vii. p. 102) for the fact, that the Nile at Halfaia below the 
junction of the two rivers is still called el Azrek. 
(6) TLaptiKovra Si *6\ov tov 'StiXovt VI. vii. 26. 
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(Semen), and thence through Maste (the Agow oonntry of 
Maitsha or Miecha) to the fountains of the Nile. From 
Gurbata the road went westward, (rather north-westward) 
to the Pechini, who probably gave their name to the fertile 
country of Begem-der ; southward, to the Catadrse, beyond 
whom extended the country of Myrrh ; and myrrh is abundant, 
as the Portuguese learned, in Hadia or Wej^ 

The points above-mentioned are all fixed geographically by 
Ptolemy. They figured in his mind as the firm framework of 
his map ; and indeed, they are the realities from which the other 
particulars of his Ethic^ia must be interpreted. The remain- 
ing details which he o£fers of the country S. of Meroe, are, 
in comparison with Pliny's account, remarkably scanty. East 
of the Nile, or between it and the Astapus, he places the 
Memnones whom all preceding writers place E. of the latter 
river, in the plains now occupied by the Shek6rye. If by 
Ptolemy's Sapsei we are to understand the people of Sape, 
then they also are carried too far S., and are removed, like the 
Memnones, from the right bank of the Astapus to that of the 
Nile, or in other words, Ptolemy's Nile here represents the 
Astapus of preceding writers. The AthacdB flung vaguely 
inlJ) the wide interior, W. of the Nile, seem to be Pliny's 
Asachae (multis nationibus, an expression which may have 
misled Ptolemy), and the Athagse of the Axumitic inscrip- 
tion'. 



(7) Has the word Begem (in Begemder and Begen-arwe) any con- 
nection with the name of the Pygmies who occupied the marshes in 
which the Nile had it sources 7 It is true that the lexicons offer a 
Greek root for this name ; but it is quite obvious that out of the Greek 
etymology sprang the fables respecting the people. 

(8) The Gapachi of Ptolemy occupy the position of the Kababish 
(shepherds) of the present day. The ancient name may have been 
derived, as is the modern, from kebsh, a sheep. It is not Improbable, 
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Since it io perfectly dear that Ptolemy's Astapns reprcBcnts 
the Takasi, the names en the Astapns of preceding mriters, 
above Meroe, being transferred by him to the Nile, it foUoirs 
that lake Coloe from which his Astapns flows, cannot be lake 
Tsana. The name was evidently Abessinian. A place called 
Ooloe oceorred on the road from Adnlis to Axnm, on the 
enter side apparently of the maritime range of mountains, 
and the circnmstanoe that it was a station for collecting ivory, 
indnoes the suspicion that Goloe was but the ancient form of 
the mod«m KoUa -^ lowland or valley near the forest. 
Another Goloe is placed by Ptolemy on the Astapns, a long 
way below the mountains (Pyl»), and in a position correspond* 
ing with the modem Waldnbba, low down in the valley of the 
Takazi. The Qreeks, it is reasonable to suppose, fixed their 
stations in this country near the hunting grounds. Now as 
Coloe, the ivory depdt^ was the only place marked on the 
Astapus, its name was naturally borrowed for the supposed 
lake at the source of the river*. 

Did lake Tsana then escape the notice of so diligent an 
observer as Ptolemy ? This question may be best answered 



nor even doubtfal, that there were Arab tribes on the banks of the 
Nile in Ptolemy^s age. Bacalitis, north of the Kab&bish, was probably 
the country of the Bakara. The Pesendar® or Pesendors hring to 
mind Bizamo. That the Athaese were Ahessinian seems quite certain, 
yet they are loosely placed by Ptolemy W. of the Nile. 

(9) The Apospasmatia Geographica, a Greek account of late date 
of the sources of the Nile, has Coloe or Cole (Hudson's Geogr. 
Min. IV.). But similar names occur frequently in Abessinia. The 
Adulitic Inscription mentions Cala^ near the Nile, t.^., Ptolemy's 
Astapus. There is now a district named Calawe in the valley under 
Semen. However it is worthy of remark, that the two KoUas in 
which the zealous naturalist BUppell chiefly made his collections — 
towards the coast and in the valley of the Tacazi—- seem to have 
coincided nearly with the two Coloes of the Greeks. 
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by showing how Ptolemy suppressed native names and set 
aside native reports in deforenGe to Greek information. It is 
quite obvious that tiie great hike Psebo, above Meroe, and in 
wliich, as Strabo rdates (XYII. iL 3), tiiere was a wdl in- 
habited ishmd, coold have been no other than hike Tsana. 
The same name was giym to a pmiBce five days from Ethi- 
opia ( Axnm ?). The Psebaean mountains too (named from tiie 
lake and province), were said to pour down tiie floods which 
inundated the plains of tiie Tr(>gIod7tes. And tiiere is 
ground for suspecting even tiiat tiiis well known name was at 
times applied with some license of expression, to the maritime 
range of mountains ^ Now it cannot be supposed tiiat 
Ptolemy was ignorant of the Ethiopian mountains known to 
Theoj^irastus and Agatiiarchides ; or of the lake mentioned 
by Art^nidorus and Strabo. But he does not mention those 
mountains, because the native name gave way in his mind to 
the Greek name Pybe, which as being Greek and significant, 
had a preponderating authenticity and vividness. And as to 
the lake, there again, he had to reconcile tiie native accounts 
with that of Marinus Tjrius ; and having once admitted a 
plurality of lakes (for such doubtiess is the true meaning of 
his two lakes), he had no choice but to suppress the native 
name Psebo as an element of discord. 

South of Garbata, according to Ptolemy, were the Catadrse', 
beyond whom southwards lay the region of Myrrh. Above 
the sources of tiie Nile (to use his own expression) was the 
Cinnamon region. Now the region thus entitled was unques- 
tionably situate at the eastern angle of Africa and terminated 



(1) Stephanus (De Urbibas) mentions Pseboe five days from 
Ethiopia, which in his age donbtlesB meant Aznm^ and not Meroe^ as 
it is generally understood. Agatharchides speaks of the torrents ; 
Theophrastas (de LapWbus) of the minerak of the Psebnan mountains. 
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southwards at Opone, the Hafocm of modern charts. The 
Myrrh region lay W. of the preceding, and at the present 
day is known to extend southwards beyond the Wadi Nogal 
and westwards to Abessinia. It required an inordinate exag- 
geration to extend those regions to the sources of the Astapus 
and Nile, But, incomprehensible as such extension may be 
in fact, the author's conception is in one respect perfectly 
dear — ^he meant to connect those rivers with the eastern 
angle of Africa. . He conceived that the sources of the Nile 
and Astapus were situate in those aromatiferous regions, the 
shores of which down to Opone (that is, from the modem 
Berbera to Hafoon), were constantly visited by Greek 
merchants. 

Exaggerations, it must be repeated, such as are here 
alluded to, are not unusual in early maps nor unaccountable. 
Far and near are but relative terms : thought tends to escape 
from the confinement of a fixed scale, and conceptions are 
little modified by considerations of absolute distance or 
magnitude. It is curious to mark the simple terms of pro- 
pinquity or juxtaposition, in which Ptolemy's conceptions are 
expressed. Thus he says (TV. viii.) 

" E. of the NUe is Mons Garbata." 

" From the Montes Pylffii, the MastitaB extend to the Lakes." 

" Above the Lakes is the Regio Cinnamomifera." 

'' At the Lakes are the Montes Pylaei and Mons Maste." 

The names thus closely associated, are, in the map, several 
degrees asunder. And perhaps it will appear to many not a 
little singular, that a clear-headed Greek, a mathematician 
and patient reasoner, who seems to aim particularly at 
scientific accuracy, should so often refer as to a fixed point, 
to two lakes which were nine degrees asunder. It is impossible 
to devise any adequate excuse for this inadvertence. It may 
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indeed be nrged with plausibility, that the blunder is verbal 
rather than intellectual ; that Ptolemy, in his text, has often 
used the expression ^^ the Lakes of the Nile," in a different 
sense from that in which it must be taken in his maps, in the 
sense, in short — derived from Marinus Tyrius or from native 
accounts,*— of a single locality beset with lakes. But at all 
events his language, so faintly impressed with the ideas of 
distance and magnitude, reveals undeniably the fact, that 
these lakes did not present themselves to his mind as realities, 
but were, in the form in which we now see them, to a great 
extent, the work of imagination. 

From the foregoing examination of Ptolemy's Ethiopian 
rivers, it will be apparent that his knowledge of connected 
details lay entirely on the E. of the Nile. Westwards, his 
Ethiopic mountains cut off all communication and closed the 
prospect. This circumstance alone would justify the presum- 
tion that he knew nothing of the White river. At a very 
early age the Egyptians received as merchandize or tribute, 
the produce of the S., viz., ivory, ebony, and gold, which last 
was called in their language Noub (Ntib), and thus the gold- 
bearing countries S. of Senn^ and in Kordofan became 
designated, in mercantile language, as the land of Noub. 
The natives of those countries are now called generally by 
their neighbours down the Nile, Ntibah, a name disowned 
by those to whom it is applied, and of which the meaning and 
origin are unknown to those who apply it. Kordofan not 
being screened from view on the N. by populous nations, but 
having direct intercourse with Egypt through the desert, 
figured conspicuously as the Land of Noub ; and the name 
Nubah seems particularly attached to its native population 
even at the present day. The country immediately N. of 
Kordofan, is not an absolutely sterile desert, but lying within 
the limits of occasional rains, produces for a short season and 
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supports a few liamlets of Nubah, whose occupations are^ 
carrying water and guiding caravans across the desert. It is 
probable that in ancient times, when these people traded directly 
with Egypt, before the Arab conquests, the multiplicatioa 
of the camel, and an organised slave trade, and while the 
valley of the Nile immediately above Egypt was still in the 
hands of turbulent nomadic tribes, the Nuboh settlers in 
the desert were £BLr more numerous than they are at the 
present day and extended further N. It is likely too that 
they were at all times numerous in the valley of the river, as 
a praedial and servile population; and even that they had 
towns or villages on the river'. Wh^i the Romans in the 
third century retired from the occupation of the valley above 
Philae, they placed in it a colony of Nobatse from the western 
desert Favoured by the Romans, reinforced doubtless by 
their kindred in the S.W., elevated in sentiments and united 
by the lessons of Christianity, these tractable and industrious 
negroes maintained themselves against the Blemmyes on the 
eastern bank of the river ; and already in the 6th century 
they were completely established and supreme as far up 
perhaps as the second cataract'. In the following century 
the Arabs poured in upon Egypt and the condition of the 
valley of the Nile higher up, is for some time wrapt in 
obscurity. But as the cloud soon, after rises and light breaks 
in, we see the entire valley of the Nile frx»n Dongola inclusive 
up to the frontier of Egypt, in the hands of this dark coloured 
population, and the name Nubia, applied to the valley within 



(2) Pliny having mentioned the Nubei Ethiopes eight days W. of 
Meroe, adds, ''Oppidum eorum in Nilo impositum, Tenupsis'^ 
(VI. XXXV.). This was the Pnups of Ptolemy. 

(3) Procopius de Bel. Pers. See Letronne in the Journal des 
Savans, 1827, Mem. sur Tlnscr. Nubienne da Roi Siloo. 
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those lixDita, appears for the first time in Geograj^j. It is 
inoontestable that the language of the Nubians on the Nile 
is radically the same as that of Northern Eordofan, and 
this affinity admits of but one explanation, namely, that the 
hills of Eordofan, the original home of the Nubah, are at 
the present day, and probably have always been, the chief 
nursery of the servile population of the cultivated valley of 
the Nile'. 

From this brief sketch of the hist(»ry and habitations of 
the Nubah, it will be seen, that when Pliny (YL xzx.) sets 
the Nubei eight days W. of the island of the Semberritae 
(Senn&r), he may be understood to speak of Kordofaa; and 
that when Strabo (XYIL ii.) places the Nubi, a great nation 
in numerous independent conmiunities, in Lybia, between the 
latitude of Meroe and the great bends of the river (in the 
latitude of D<mgola), he has in view the settlers on the 
western side of the desert of Bahiy&da. But here Ptolemy 
errs unaccountably, for he severs the Nubi totally from the 
Nile (TV. vi. 16). He places them W. of the Ethi<^ic 
mountains, near the river 6ir, and in close contact with the 
Garamantes. This contiguity indeed is not to be considered 
as the substantive information of the map, but merely as the 
consequence of the exaggerated distance of the Qaramantes 
firom the northern coast, while the Nubi were fixed in the 



(4) Riippell (Reisen in Nubien, p. 32,) was the first to perceive 
the radical identity of the Nubian language with that of Northern 
Kordofan. It has been too hastily denied by Mr. Kenrick (Ancient 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. I. p. 104). Brocchi when convinced 
of the &ct was still at a loss to explain it, and erroneously supposed 
that the inhabitants of the valley had on some occasion found refuge in 
the hills (Giomale delle Osservazione, &c., vol. Y., p. 410). It is quite 
obvious that the current of migration flows constantly in the opposite 
direction. 
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parallel of Meroe. Now, had Ptolemy knoim any tfung of 
the White River — ^had the towns of the Sembritse reached 
up its banks twenty days or three degrees above Meroe — ^he 
could not have fiuled to learn that it there approached the 
hills and mountains of the Nubi; that there, within the 
limit of the rains, nature assumed a new aspect, and aU 
powerful over the habits of uncivilized man, set the popu- 
lation on the western bank of the river; he would have 
learned, at least, that there were no Ethiopic mountains 
between the Nubi and the Nile. 

If we follow his chain of information southwards from the 
Garamantes, we come (TV. vi. 23) first to the YaUis Gara- 
mantica, and then to Mons Arangas ; and here we find a 
people named Xylikkes. In these may probably be recog- 
nised the Shelunga, as Bedwfn and lawless predatory tribes 
are called in Wady and Darftir. The same term, slightly 
modified in sound, is applied to the predatory negroes in the 
islands of the White River, who are called Shilluk, for we may 
rest assured that there are no people who call themselves by 
this name. Although it is possible that the Xylikkes of 
Ptolemy were not the predecessors of the modem Shill6k> 
yet, considering the dependence of wild men on nature, and 
their consequent immutability of habits, it seems highly 
probable that the chief haunts of the Xylikkes were the 
same islands and marshy fastnesses now occupied by the 
Shill6k*. 



(5) Seetzen. Lioguistischer Nachlass. p. 321. Ptolemy's Nubi and 
Xylikkes or Xylinkes are associated with the Berber tribes, and 
separated completely from the Nile. The Xylikkes are on the western 
side of Arangas. On its eastern side is placed a nation whose name is 
variously written Akhalikkes, Alkhalinkes, or Oukhalikkes. This is 
obviously but a repetition of the name Xylikkes, received through 
Arabs or Berbers, who prefix an article and change ks {&) into kh 
(x), as we use the latter character (X) with the sound of the former. 
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Ptolemy's exaggeration of distance, it has been already 
hinted; is to some extent only apparent. Like others who 
have to deal with geography in its early stages, when great 
▼oids in maps are to be filled, he occasionally spreads very 
scanty information over a vast space. But, on the coasts 
frequented by Oreek traders, he aimed at the utmost accu- 
tbjcj attainable by means of their reports. He was candid, 
careful, and methodical; and could we but separate in all cases 
the rudiments of his knowledge from the systematic errors 
that enwrap and disguise it, we should have little difficulty 
in discovering his true meaning. Now he assumed (L viii. 2) 
that there are but 600 stades (about 50 geographical miles) 
to a degree (a 360th part) of a great circle of the earth, and 
thus he at once curtailed the earth of a sixth of its true 
circumference*. Had he possessed observations of latitude 
on correctly measured ground, he must have necessarily 
discovered his mistake, but wanting these sure means of 
rectification, he adopted a principle which has vitiated all his 
work. Six of his degrees on the meridian are really equal to 
but five true degrees ; that is to say, they are equal to only a 
72nd, and not to a 60th part of the earth's circumference. 

Since the degree of a great circle represents a determinate 
proportion of the earth's circumference, it is evident that to 
undervalue its length is to underrate the earth's magnitude. 
If we draw any portion of the earth from actual measures 
of any kind, on a map constructed with degrees of deficient 
length, then the portion so drawn is misreckoned by the 



(6) The Olympian stade being equal to 606.9 English feet, 600 
stades woold make 364,140 feet. The degrees hitherto measured 
have been found to vary from 362,808 feet in Peru, to 365,782 feet in 
Sweden. In the Roman States (kt. 43^) the length of the degree is 
364,262 feet. 
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nmnerical lines or graduation set upon it ; it is magnified in 
proportion to the defect of the associated measure. It is 
compared with the globe by means of its graduation ; but, 
so compared^ it is disproportionately great, because, founded 
on actual measures, it retains the scale of reality, upon a 
globe reduced below that scale. To combine, in a map so 
drawn, the results of celestial observations with those of 
itinerary distance, is to mix different scales and set dis- 
cordant elements side by side. 

Ptolemy's map of Africa exhibits the most extraordinary 
exaggeration. The well-known northern coast from Alex- 
andria to Gape Spartel, which has in fact an extension of 
36^ degrees, reaches in his map through 54^. This, when 
corrected for the error of graduation, is reduced to 45^. His 
exaggeration from N. to S., or towards the interior, is in a 
feur greater ratio. His Nigir, which represents the collective 
waters of the Biledu-1-jerid, lies 15 degrees S. of the coast 
instead of 8, and the river Bagradas(Mijerda) winds through 
13 degrees of latitude instead of 2^. The Garamantes 
again are placed 13 degrees, or double their true distance, 
from the coast But towards the E., a contraction suddenly 
takes place. His map of Africa may be compared to a 
square handkerchief, with a knot at one comer which pre- 
vents its uniform and symmetrical extension. The knot or 
contraction lay in the valley of the Nile. Egypt was com* 
paratively well surveyed and measured, and observations 
of latitude, approaching to correctness, had been made at 
Syene and Meroe. Hence it is that, on the western side of 
this valley, we see exhibited, in the most glaring deformity, 
the discrepancy of the geographical elements brought into 
juxtaposition. The Nubi fixed to the latitude of Meroe 
are placed 10 degrees W. of the Nile, between branches 
of the river Gir, and close to the Garamantes, while the 
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Xjlikkes are imder the equator, 15 degrees S. and W. also 
probably of their true place. 

In Ptolemy we see fnlly exemplified the genius of the 
Greeks, with whom the theoretical development of science 
far outstripped its practical application. He well nnderstood 
the value of celestial observations, and frequently alludes 
to the important results to be obtained from them ; yet he 
had but few, and these very incorrect He clearly saw the 
advantages of representing the earth as divided by great 
circles, equidistant, and passing through the poles ; and by 
other circles, perpendicular to the axis and intersecting the 
above-mentioned great circles at equal intervab. But, in 
attempting to execute this design, he made a fatal error in 
under-estimating the length of a degree. The scientific 
framework of his map, therefore, however admirable it may 
be for its bold anticipation of the capabilities of science, or 
as setting an example of a method which, when correct in 
details, is invaluable, is in fact ^roneous throughout. But 
his positive information, though misplaced on his map by false 
graduation, was probably drawn fit)m ample sources. With 
Alexandria as a centre of calculation, by means of itinerary 
distances and journals of trading voyages, he traced his map ; 
and upon this, when complete, he laid down his theoretical 
network of meridians and parallels. In order that the map 
thus constructed may be appreciated, it must be examined in 
the following manner: Let Ptolemy's longitudes and lati- 
tudes be reckoned from Alexandria, and then reduced to 
degrees of 600 stades on the meridian. With these new 
values, and the true place of Alexandria, his positions will 
be found in terms of a correct graduation. By proceeding 
in this way, merely eliminating the errors of £alse gradua- 
tion and reckoning always from Alexandria, we obtain the 
following results : 
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Ptokmy. AmeruM grad. True place. 

Long. Lat. Long. L«t. Long. Lat. 

Alexandria . OOodC/ dl^ 2dP63f dl^ 13^ 

Meroe ... 61 80 16^25' dO^id' 19^4' 83 54 16 54 
Ptolemais 

Theron . . 66 16 25 85 28 10 4 88 30 18 12 

AduliB ... 67 11 40 85 18 15 11 30 56 15 14 

Auzume . . 65 80 11 84 3 14 88 88 39 14 B 

Coloe, Lake .69 

Pylffii M. . . 65 38 88 5 23 

Garbata . . 69 6 36 58 10 23 

Deve ... 74 30 11 4188 1433 

AvalitiB, emp. 74 8 25 42 8 12 53 42 52 1147 

ElephasM. .81 7 80 46 58 11 38 

Mo8ylum,prom. 79 9 45 18 12 53 

Aromatum^eiap. 83 6 48 38 10 23 51 15 11 44 

PandD come 82 5 47 48 9 33 . 11 12 

Opone ... 81 4 15 46 58 9 55 51 12 10 26 

Sarapion . . 74 3 S 42 8 2 53 44 57 1 48 

Rhaptu8,fl. .72 30 7 S 39 53 27' S 42 42 15^ 

Prasuniy prom. 80 15 S 

The irreconcilable discord introduced into a map between 
its proportional and its absolute elements, by mistaking the 
length of the degree, is here exhibited. Ptolemy supposed 
Meroe to be in lat. 16° 26', or 14° 36' fwrther south than 
Alexandria (31°). But, owing to the deficient length of his 
degree, this difference is equal to only 12° 9' of correct 
graduation; and, as the true place of Alexandria is in 
lat. 31° 13', the latitude of his Meroe transferred to a cor- 
rectly graduated map, is 19° 4'. The valley of the Nile so 
far has been contracted, therefore, to the extent of 2° 39', 
and its contraction is rendered evident by its lateral rela- 
tions ; for, on one side, the Ghuramantes are in the latitude 
of Meroe, and, on the other, the chief points or frequented 
places along the shore of the Bed Sea, where Ptolemy had 
more abundant and better information, are relatively too far 
S., or at apparently exaggerated distances from it. Ptolemais 
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lie set in the same paraJIel as Meroe, whereas, it really 
stood 1^ 18' N. of that parallel. Here then, on the sea 
coast, his error is already reduced to a third of that a£fecting 
Meroe. Again, Adulis is placed by him in 11° 40', appa- 
rently much too far S. ; but these figures, reduced in the 
way above prescribed, become 16° 11', while the true site is 
] 5^ 14' ; so that here he has at last escaped completely from 
the contracting influence of the valley of the Nile. It is 
obvious that Ptolemy felt embarrassed by the opposite ten- 
dencies of his positions on the Nile and the Red Sea. 
Meroe, which stood in lat. 16° 64', is placed by him in 
16° 26', and the junction of the Astaboras with the Nile is 
fixed in 16° 60' instead of 17° 40', so that he seems to have 
strained every point to carry the island of Meroe southwards. 
But still, between Axum (fixed in reference to Adulis) and 
Meroe, there remained in his map a difference of latitude 
amounting to 6° 25', or nearly double of the true difference ; 
and this great void evidently operated on him as a motive 
when he decided on placing the junction of the Ethiopian 
rivers south of the island of Meroe, and of the known king- 
doms of what he calls middle Ethiopia (IV. vii. 33). 

From Adulis southwards the coast of the Bed Sea trends 
a point more to the E. This change is enormously exag- 
gerated by Ptolemy, in whose map, Dere, the cape at the 
straits, projects two degrees beyond its true place. In general, 
Ptolemy is unwilling to admit a uniform line of coast. As 
he did not believe in constant winds or currents, nor think 
it possible to steer one course for any length of time, so 
neither did he deem it likely that a line of coast should 
continue in nearly the same direction for 600 or 1000 miles. 
He thou^t that he sawlin the sinuosity of coasts an expla- 
nation of the exaggerated estimates of distance which he 
had everywhere to contend with. He therefore drew his 

E 
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gnlfs and promantories with a bold hand* Two important 
places on his Barbaric (the Somfily) coast (Malio and 
Mundi), stand in the same meridian, and two points on the 
eastern coast (Zingis and Phalangis) in the same parallel ; 
yet he knew well the general direction of these coasts. Snt 
let it be observed, that these merely arbitrary deviations are 
as likely to lie on one side of the tmth as on the other. 
Ptolemy's Adulis is too far S.; his Avalitis and Mallio, 
Mosylnm and M. Elephas, too far N. ; his Aromata, Panon, 
and Opone again are S. of their tme places ; the error of 
Serapion is to the N. ; that of the river Rhaptns to the S. ; 
but, when we balance these opposite errors, we find the final 
difference or collective error of the latitudes of ten known 
points from Adulis to the river Bhaptus to be but seven 
mile8^ 

The Ancients tacitly assumed that the Nile flows from S. 
to N. But Alexandria was at the western side of the Delta 
and Meroe at the eastern side of the river; therefore, 
Ptolemy thought himself justified in allowing one degree for 
the difference in longitude of these two places, and it is 
to his credit that in the absence of good observations, he 
preferred vulgar tradition to scientific caprice. But Meroe, 
placed a degree (of Ptolemy) E. of thetru<e place of Alexandria, 
would be in long. 30° 43', whereas its site is actually in long. 
33° 54', and therefore Meroe in Ptolemy's map is 3° 11' W. 



(7) Errors. 


Too far N. 


• 


Too far S 


Ayalites . . . 


. 1° 6' 


Adulis . . . . 


. . 3' 


Malao . . . . 


W 


Aromata . . 


. . 1° 21 


Mosylum . . . 


. P 38' 


Panon Come . . 


. 1 39 


Mods Elephas . 


38 


Opone . . . . 


. 1 29 


Serapion . . . 


. 1 5 


Rhaptus fl. . . 


12 



4° 37' 



40 44/ 
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of its tnxe place. Now he infomis us (I. xv. 11), in criticismg 
the map of Marinus, that Ptolemais was ten or twelve days' 
jonmey E. of Meroe ; ihe Straits were 8500 stades fhrther 
E. than Ptolemais ; and Aromata 6000 E. of the Straits. 
From this insight afforded into the fimdamental conditions of 
his map, we might at <mce conclude, that ihe coasts of the 
Bed Sea and of eastern Africa, as laid down by him, would 
be all affected more or less by the erroneous longitude of 
Meroe — ^the starting point of the calculation. Now if we take 
eight of the principal points oa or near the coast, and respect- 
ing which, there can be little mistake, viz., Ptolemais, Adulis, 
Auznme, Avalitis, Aromata, Opone, Serapion, and Bhaptus, 
we shall find that they are all placed by Ptolemy W. of their 
true positions, and that the average error is exactly 3° 11' or 
the error of Meroe*. 

It thus appears that Ptolemy's map of Africa, from the head 
of the Bed Sea to the equator was skilfully and conscientiously 
constructed, and considering the nature of the materials — 
chiefly seamen's reckoning — woaderfully correct in latitude; 
while the general defect of longitude derived from Meroe, 
shows, nevertheless, a strict adherence to rational method and 
positive information. If the graduation of other portions of 



(8) Error. 

Ptolemais 3° 2' W. 

AdoUs 4 37 

Auxume 4 36 

Ayalitis 44 

Aromata 2 37 

Opone 4 14 

Serapion ..... 2 49 

Rhaptusf] 2 49 

8)26 28 

3° 11' W. 
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his map be rednoed in the maimer alx>ve described, the effect 
will be in almost every instance to lessen the amomit of ihe 
errors as well as to render them more natural and acoonntable. 
The very imperfect information compiled by Ptolemy afforded 
him no snflScient guidance as to the windings of the coasts. 
He had no adequate idea of the depth of the Syrtis ; and 
Cape Hermea (Bon) near Carthage, which stood 4° N. of the 
parallel of Alexandria, projects in his map only 1 J°. The 
coast being thus extended in a straight line, the Mediterranean 
sea is a fifth too long. The ports of western Europe are 
collectively placed too far south, as might be expected from 
the over-estimated length of the voyage in the Mediterranean. 
But as routes overland afforded some conrection of nautical 
reckoning, the error of longitude dimioishes towards the 
north. The mouth of the Seine is nearly in its true latitude, 
and only 4 degrees too &r W. (from Alexandria). London 
has nearly the same error of longitude (the unreduced error 
is 10^^) and stands about (me degree S. of its true place. 
The geographical calculations of the Greeks were founded to 
a great extent on observations made in or near the meridian 
of Rhodes, and on the experience acquired in voyages from 
the Euxine sea and Byzantium to Alexandria. Under 
these circumstances, considering the frequency of the voyage 
and its slight deviation from the meridian, it is startling 
to find Byzantium placed by Ptolemy in lat. 43° 5' or 12° 5' 
N. of Alexandria, the true meridional distance being but 9° 48'. 
This error sinks, however, on the reduction of his degrees to 
only seventeen miles. In the E. the same treatment of his 
map produces similar happy results. His Taprobana, magni- 
fied far beyond its true dimensions, appears to extend two 
degrees below the equator and to the 71st meridian E. of 
Alexandria (nearly 20° too far E.); but the prescribed 
reduction brings it westward and northward, till it covers 
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the modern Geybn, tihe western coasts of both coinciding at 
the very part, (near Colombo) likely to have been visited by 
shipping. 

The attempt here made to prove that the scientific garb of 
Ptolemy the geographer was bnt specious, and that his gradua- 
tion spreads error systematically over his map so as to hide 
the merits of those portions of it which are substantially 
correct, will perhaps go fiirther towards vindicating his good 
sense, sagacity, and love of truth, than the blind homage of 
servile followers. The mistakes ascribed to him in his mode 
of uniting the three Ethiopian rivers, are not without example. 
In modem times a writer of great eminence and with com- 
paratively abimdant information, blundered on the same 
ground, in a somewhat similar manner. As Ptolemy grafted 
his Ethiopian rivers on the Astapus of his predecessors, so 
Joao de Barros, who wrote at a time when there were many 
Portuguese in Abessinia, was still inclined to take Ptolemy 
for his chief guide. The great rivers of Abessinia are, he 
says, three, viz., the Astaboras, the Astapus, and the Nile; 
or in modem names, the Tagazy, the Abauy, and the Tacuy. 
Now these two latter were formed by him of one and the same 
jriver. For he seems not to have been aware that the Abawi 
or AhSS. flows first southwards fi*om lake Tzana and then 
wheeling round in the south-west, takes a northem course. 
He supposed that from its middle place near the lake, the 
Abawi flowed northwards till it joined the Takazi. Con- 
sequently the lower part of the Abawi, where it inclines 
northwards, seemed to him a third river, which he called, for 
want of a better name, the Tacuy, by which he meant the 
river of Dequihn as Sennfir was then styled'. Being at a loss 



(9) The name Sennar does not occur in the writings of the Portu- 
guese missionaries in Abessinia. It has come into use probably since 
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for the sources of this western branoh of the river, he assomed 
it to be the Nile of Ptolemy flowing from the two lakes. 
But that his Tacny was no other riyer than the Abawi, 
is manifest firom his account of its tributaries, for it 
received the waters of Damot, Sinax7, and Bizamo, all 
three in Abessinia. Now the two^ former of these countries 
are on the right or northern bank of the Abawi. Bizamo 
lies on the left bank ; and the river flowing between them is 
the only river in which ihe streams fix)m both sides can 
possibly beiinited ; therefore the Tacuy was the Abawi, and 
the river which de Barros supposed to flow northwards under 
this name between the Tacuy and the Takazi, had in hct no 
existence'. 



the 16th century. The country between Abessinia and Meroe is called 
by them the kingdom of Deqnihn. The map in Tellez has erroneously 
Reino de Quim. A town named Degihn (Weme, Reise duzch Senn^^ 
p. 28)y with traces of former greatness, still remains, about two days' 
journey below Senn&r. 

(1) De Barros (Decade X. iv.) acknowledges that, by the nativesy 
the Abawi was regarded as the chief river. Its union with the Tacazi 
took place in the territory of Gaiiay queen of the Nubians, '^ e em hu 
^corpo se v&o meter no rio Nilo.'' Dr. Beke, maintaining that the 
Tacuy of De Barros is a certain river Dedhesa, which is not in 
Abessinia^ nor known to the Abessiniansy but farthar W.| and to 
which he would transfer the honour of being the chief branch of the 
Bafar el Azrek, uses these expressions : ''The position attributed by the 
Portuguese writer to the sources of the tributaries of the Takny, in the 
mountains of Damot, Bizamo, and Shinasha, fixes the precise locality of 

that river and establishes its identity with the Dedhesa, and 

with M. Russegger's upper course of the Bahr el Azrak beyond the 
possibility of question," (Joum. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. 1847, p. 90). 
This is a curious example of the utter absurdity into which one may 
&I1 in the hot pursuit of a. favourite theory. Dr. Beke once stood 
himself on the heights of Shinasha (Jl. R. G. S. 1844, p. 39), and 
looked down on the very river described by De Barros (Ihe Abawi), 
which thence flowed between him and llie Dedhesa. How then did 
the waters of Shinasha cross the Abawi to reach the Dedhesa ? He 
errs also in assuming that the Damot here mentioned lay on the S. of 
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It cannot be doubted that had Ptolemy possessed such 
infonnation as would have aiabled him to trace the Nile from 
the plaiiis of Semi&r directly up to its sources^ he would not 
only have fiirnished more copious detaila, but would also, with 
his usual frankness, have named his authority. But it is 
evident that he had no such infonnation. His construction 
of the three branches of the Nile shows that he had received 
inteQig^Qce from Abessinia and the sea coasts ; but his sole 
authority respecting the sources of the Nile as may be 
collected from his own words, was Marinus Tyrius whose 
statements he discusses in an ample and perspicuous manner 
(L vi zz.) In order to understand Ptolemy perfeotiy in this 
part of his work, it will be necessary to examine closely the 
statements of Marinus l^us and to endeavour to consider 
them apart from Ptolemy's int^retation of them. Above 
all, we must try to ascertain precisely the position of those 
lakes or marshes from which he supposed the Nile to flow. 
Thus we are led to examine critically tiie ancient accounts 
transmitted to us of the eastern coast of Africa — a portion of 
ancient geography on which littie light has been hitherto 
tiirown, but which, nevertiieless, admits of being traced with 
unusual certainty and precision. 

Marinus Tyrius was the first ancient geographer, as feur as 



the Abawi. The historian's expression, '^ las grandes serranias de 
Damud e Sinaxy," can apply only to the Northern Damut. Besides, 
it 18 evident that De Barros had before him the narrative of Bermudez, 
who relates that marching from the S. (from Ogge or Wej), he crossed 
the Abawi with much difficulty into Damot Nor is Dr. Beke more 
fortunate in his reference to M. Russegger. This traveller, when in 
the country above Senn&r, saw the Abesainian highlands forming a 
range to the S.E., and tuppased that the Bahr el Azrek flowed along 
their base ; but in stating his conception, he does not pretend to sp^k 
as an eye-witness of the fact He saw no river, much less a river with 
a name stamped upon it. 
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we know, who {tumislied oonnected details of the eastern 
coast of Africa. All who had preceded him, stopped short 
at Mosylon or Aromata, at the eastern angle of the continent. 
Ptolemy made use of the details thus supplied) not copying 
his author implicitly, however, but abridging his distances on 
generaUy reasonable grounds, yet in an arbitrary manner. 
About half a century later than Ptolemy, a minute and, as it 
appears^ a very faithful account of the same coast, was given 
in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (a work erroneously 
ascribed to Arrian) '. The author of the Periplus differs from 
Ptolemy in several important particulars; and wherever this 
is the case, every consideration, both of internal and external 
evidence, is in favour of the former. We cannot help recognizing 
in the Periplus, the simple, circumstantial, and business-like 
narrative of an eye-witness, whereas, in Ptolemy's geography, 
we have but a compilation from a work itself compiled in too 
credulous and uncritical a spirit : and Ptolemy, who admow- 
ledges that he reduced by two-thirds the distances given by 
Marinus, says nothing to parry the suspicion, that as the 
original picture might have been unequally and irregularly 
magnified, so it is not unlikely that it was still further-dis- 
figured by arbitrary reduction. The superior authority of 
the Periplus is so manifest, that when we see modem writers 
following Ptolemy implicitly in the ancient geography of 
eastern Africa, we cannot help supposing that they are 
ignorant of the other work. 

The chief features of eastern Africa, so far as it has been 



f2) Dodwell assigned the composition of the Periplus to the reigns 
of M. Anrelius and Lucius Verus. Saumaise and Vincent to Claudius 
or Nero. But the late M. Letronne, whose judgment seldom erred, 
thought it not anterior to Sept. Severus and his son Caracalla, who 
reigned jointly from 198 to 210. Joum. des Savans, 1825, p. 263. 
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described by Ptolemy and in the Periplus, remain mialtered; 
and even the modem names on that coast, being descriptive of 
natural characters, often recall to mind and explain its ancient 
appellations. That coast presents in succession several distinct 
regions, namely, 1st, The elevated land near the eastern 
angle of the continent and terminating a little S. of Hafoon* 
This region from its lying between two seas, its elevation and 
perhaps its greater exposure to the north-eastern monsoon, 
collects humidity and produces fragrant gums and cassia in 
great abundance* 2ndly, A tract of desert 400 miles in 
extent, the several portions of which were named from their 
appearance or from natural marks^ as shall be specified lower 
down. • 3rdly, A long tract of sea shore, quite sterile, yet 
populous; numerous towns ranging along the steep strand 
under the naked hills. These towns draw their supplies from 
the river Webbe which flows behind the hills, nearly parallel 
to the sea shore and at no great distance from it. This bare 
and steep shore continues to the Govind or river of Jubah, a 
few miles S. of the equator. Then follows, 4thly, a line of 
coaat somewhat resembling the preceding, but of more recent, 
or less advanced, formation. The hills or downs are less 
elevated and nearer to the sea, while a reef of coral with a 
chain of small islands, lies at a distance of two or three 
miles from the land, bounding a narrow channel, so shal- 
low and beset with rocks, as to be in some places, hardly 
navigable even for boats. This coral chain extends about 
150 miles, but with an interruption for some distance in 
tho middle, where the growth of the coral has been 
checked by the fresh water of two or three streams from 
the mainland. 

Kuyfi bay, where the coral reef terminates, is the first of 
several inlets imperfectly known, which appear to communi- 
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cftte with a large river in tlie back ground and in front of 
which lie the Islands of Fata, Lamfi) Manda, &;c. Here 
begins, Sthly^ a new regicm with a new race of men: the 
fertility and pofmlonsness of Zingiber, here rise into view. 
A litde farther 8. towards iSxmM^ the coast becomes nK»re 
elevated and varied in feature, and is at the same time covered 
with superb trees, scattered as in a park. This improved 
scenery might s^rve to mark »sizth r^on ; bat those already 
mentumed are plainly discernible in Ptolemy and the Periplns, 
and are clearly pointed out by the Arabs at the present day. 
The efiectod comparison of onr anthers wiU be nmch facilitated 
by exhibiting their statements in detail side by side. 
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To the eastern angle of Angle the ancients gave the 
remarkable name of Aromata, which was applied by Ptolemy 
to the promontory named by preceding writers Noti Coma 
(South Horn), as well as to the adjacent region. Snch a 
name implies commercial celebrity, and indeed it was chiefly 
to the productions of this region that the Sabeeans, in the 
earliest times, owed their prosperous trade. Throughout the 
range of mountains (the Mens Elephas of the ancients) 
extending^ W. by S. from the eastern cape, the valleys all 
produce frankincense. At their southern base lies the Wadi 
Nogal, famed for its myrrh ; while, in the interior of the 
eastern highland, the cassia, or cinnamon of the ancients, 
attains its perfection. It was at a comparatively late age, 
that the Greeks, along this coast, trod in the footsteps of the 
Arabs, and learned from them, as might be naturally sup- 
posed, the local designations. The names of individual 
localities they usually left' unchanged; those of a more 
general application or descriptive character they translated. 
The Periplus, in describing this coast, says of the ridge 
which formed Cape Elephas (now Buah, a little E. of Altilah), 
that it stretched southwards from Opone. This Opone, at 
the beginning of the lofty shore, probably marked also the 
commencement of the region called Aromata. The coast 
then trends E. S. E. for a few miles. The Periplus proceeds 
in these words : " After this, the land turning southwards, 
we come to the Aromatum emporium, and the headland that 
terminates with a bluff the Barbaric main towards the E." 
This headland may be assumed to be the Guardafriy or 
Jerdaffoon of modem charts. As there was only an open 
roadstead at the emporium, ships ran for shelter in bad 
weather to Tabae, a promontory frirther S. (Bas Bannah), 
where there was another town (the Panon Come of Ptolemy 
—the modem Bannah). A voyage of 400 stades, from 
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Tabse and round the Chersonese, t^minated at another 
emporium named Opone. This iras ihe site of the modem 
Hafoon ; and here ended the region entitled Aromata. 

Now, sinoe Hafoon, or, as it has heen written heretofore, 
Afun, is identical in site, and, perhaps, originally in name 
also with Opone, since the latter name occurs twice in the 
elevated tract, while there is a visible relation between 
Hafoon and JerdaSbon (or Afiin and Guardaftini), is it not 
likely that the radical meaning of these expressions may be 
found in Aromata? Is not Affin or Hafoon in short the 
word Afh&on, which signifies, fragrant gums, spices, and the 
like, that is to say, Aromata? To this lies the objection, 
that the modem or vulgar Arabic drops the nasal termi- 
nation, and that Af hd, the modem word, could not become 
Hafoon. But even if it be admitted that, throughout the 
whole extent of widely separated shores on which the Arabic 
language has been plaa^ its original constitution wa« 
homogeneous, and its subsequent revolutions strictly uniform; 
yet local names are exempt in a great degree from such 
changes. There is no part of Europe in which may not be 
found names of places retaining obsolete forms of language. 
Afiini or Af(ii, in the name of the more northem promon- 
tory, seems to be the genitive case of the same word, the 
vocal n being dropt or transposed. The prefixed Chuard or 
Jerd can hardly be explained from modem language, but if 
it be supposed to be akin to the Phoenician Kartha, then 
Guardafuni would be nearly equivalent to the expression 
Emporium Aromcdum. But here there is little evidence. 
The difficulty of an attempt to trace the derivation of an 
ancient name is, in this case, encreased by our imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the modem names involved in the discussion; 
for, though a host of writers may be cited for the name of 
the eastern cape of Africa, they will nearly all be found to 
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have merely copied tnmL charts, of which no accounts can be 
gLTcn. However, as the object here is not so moch to dis- 
cover an etymon as to follow, as far as possible, ihe indi- 
cations of intrinsic probability, so as to connect the past 
with the present, it is hoped that the conjectores thrown out 
will meet with candid and attentive consideration'. 

South of Opone Ptolemy places Zingis Promontorimn and 
Phalangis Mons, the latter with eight heads, and, with an 
extent of two days' voyage, the Apocopa^ But he sets 



(3) Fernandez d'Enciso (1618) writes Gnardafny; De Barros has 
Afam, Cabo de Fnm, and Gnardafu ; Ramnsio (I.) AAin (in Barboea's 
voyage Afum is evidently a misprint for Afdm) and Gnardafani ; livio 
Sanuio and most Italian writers follow the careful Ramnsio. Pigafetta 
however writes Guarda Fuy, and not Afun, but Affion, which as he 
was rich in the information of Levant merchants, he doubtless knew to 
be sigpnificant. Corsali had mentioned Affion (opium) as an important 
merchandize in Aden, whither it was brought partly from the opposite 
African shores. In Purchas and our early voyagers we find Aftin 
(rarely mentioned) and Ghxardafuy. Thb is written Guardafoy by 
Hamilton (New Account of the £. Indies). Some French geographers, 
D'AnvUle included, changed Afun into Cap D'Orfui. In our own 
times, iJie Admiralty Charts have Hhafoon and Guardafui ; those of 
the £.1. Company's Surveyors, Hafoon and Jerdafoon. M. D'Abbadie's 
Arab informant called the latter, Yardafl It does not appear that 
there is any written Arabic authority of early date for Guardafui or 
Guardafnni ; and if this orthogn^hy be due to pilots or navigators of 
southern Europe, the probability is diat Guard was intended for Ward, 
which means in Arabic a rose, or other flowering tree. Several places 
on this coast were named by the Greeks from a species of laurel. The 
great Laurel-Grove, Daphnon Magnus, was dose by. See my Memoir 
on the Regio Cianamomifera, Joum. R. G. S., Vol. XIZ. p. 189, 

(4) Ptolemy's Zingis Promontorium was probably a headland in 
lat. 10^, not named in the charts ; his Phalangis with eight heads, Ras 
Mdber, the Khakui (Hafiii?) of Edrisi, who reckons but seven heads. 
His Noti Comu- was Ras ul KhaiQ. The northern limit of his Apocopa 
coincides with that of the modem Khazayin. Here it may be remarked 
that in Owen's charts the names Merut and Fushut are interchanged. 
Merat is the dry desert; Fushut, the name of a cluster of peaks towards 
Makadoshu. 
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Opone too fiir S. from the Promontory of Aromata. The 
Periplus which is here perfectly correct, marks a river six 
days' voyage from Opone. This is evidently the stream that 
occasionally issues from the Wadi Nogal. Then follow ihe 
Apocopa. And here we find another striking natmral feature 
unchanged by time. The name Apocopa, ue.^ tnmcated 
masses, was given by the Greeks to a remarkable series of 
mountains, visible at some distance inland, with level summits 
and abrupt precipitous sides, which the Arabs called and 
still call Ehazdyin (in the charts Hazine) «.6., treasures (in 
chests)'. The Greeks seem not to have been aware that 
their Apocopa and the Arabic Khaz&yin whence they formed 
Azania, were but different names of the same natural objects. 
Azania decidedly began at the Apocopa (Ptol. I. zvii. 9); but 
while the Greek epithet was applied to the visible landmarks, 
the foreign name was naturally used in a more vague and 
indeterminate way to designate the whole region. The 
Periplus gives the name Azania to the whole coast from the 
Apocopa to Rhapta inclusive. Ptolemy says that Azania is 
the name of the interior (IV. vii. 28), yet he decidedly applies 
it to the coast for which indeed he had no other general 
name (VII. iii. 6). 

Passing the Noti Oomu of Ptolemy (el Kha3), we arrive at 
the Strands {diyicikbt) the Little and the Great, extending six 
days, according to the Periplus ; eight according to Ptolemy's 
authorities, though he would reduce the distance to four 
natural days. The Little Strand which occurs first, is 



(5) Probably airocoiroc was the ordinary nautical term for a pre- 
cipice or bluff. In the Periplus of the Erythraean sea, the headland of 
Aromata is said to be vpbQ dvaToXi^ awoicdirovy steep to the east This 
is Wilberg's correction (new edition of Ptolemy, p. 68) ; the usual 
reading, A^oicoirwy, is unintelligible. 
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• 

doubtless the Self Tawil or Long Sword of the Arab pilots, 
so called from its cnryatore. The Great Strand is probably 
the tract now called Mertit (dry desert). These have toge- 
ther an extent of 300 miles. Next comes the peopled shore, 
or, as it is called in the Periplus, ^^ The Bnns {ipd/iot} of 
Azania," seven (days' stations) in alL Here Ptolemy names 
three towns, viz., Essina, the Port of Serapion (probably 
Markah, and Tonike, or Niki, the Nikon of the Periplns. 
Immediately beyond this, he places the river Bhaptus with 
the town of Bhapta, and then follows the Shallow Sea. The 
Periplus on the other hand conducts us from the Buns on 
to the Nova Fossa (New Cut or channel), and the Pyralai 
Islands. In these it is easy to recognize the mouth of the 
Govind, and the Coral Archipelago immediately S. of it. Thus 
it appears that Ptolemy's Bhaptus coincides with the modem 
Govind, or river of Jubah ; and here ceases the harmony 
between him and the author of the Periplus. 

And now it will be worth while to leave Ptolemy, and to 
continue with the Periplus the survey of the coast, marking 
its chief features, as they are presented by that plain and 
unaffected narrative. It thus proceeds : — 

" Thence (from the Nova Fossa), at the distance of two 
natural days' sail, on a course a little above Libs (S.W.), 
Menuthias Island occurs on the west about 300 stades from 
the main land ; low and covered with wood ; with streams, 
plenty of birds of various kinds, and land turtle. But, 
excepting crocodiles which are harmless, it has no other wild 
animals. At this island there are boats, both sewed together 
and hollowed out of single trunks, which are used for fishing 
and catching turtle. Here they take fish in wicker baskets, 
which are let down in front of the hollows in the rocks^" 



(6) Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (in Hudson, vol. I., p. 9). 
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Thus it appears that Menuttuas was distant about two 
days' sail from Nova Fossa, that is to say, 60 or 80 miles 
S.W. from the Govind, just where we find at the present day 
an opening in the coral reefs. It is especially worthy of 
remark also, that the coasting voyager steering S. W. reached 
the island on its eastern side — a clear proof that it was 
doBe to the main. Zanzibar and Pemba are hardly ac- 
cessible on the E., their sides exposed to the ocean presenting 
almost everywhere a steep cliiDT of coral, raised several feet 
above the sea, and often overhanging the violent surf which 
rolls in from the reefs about a mile distant. It is manifest 
that Menuthias resembled Pata and Lamd, in being separated 
fix>m the mainland merely by creeks. Perhaps the crocodiles 
on it might be taken as a proof of its contiguity to the 
main. It is true the navigator says it was 800 stades 
from the mainland. But there is no reason to suppose that 
he surveyed the island. He only touched, according to the 
narrative, on its eastern shore, and the distance mentioned 
must be taken to signify the estimated width of the northern 
inlet separating the island from the main. But that coast is 
hardly elevated enough to be visible from a boat at 80 miles 
distance, and the estimate is probably very much exag- 
gerated. The mode of fishing with baskets described above, 
is stin practised in the Jubah islands, and elsewhere along 
the coast. 

But what has become of this island? Before an at- 
tempt can be made to answer this question, it will be 
necessary to call attention to the structure of the whole 



The important words "due West" (wcip aifH^ n}v Sv(nv) are arbi- 
trarily altered in Blancard's edition to the opposite sense, with a 
view to force the author into agreement with Ptolemy. See Annota- 
tions in Hudson, p. 68. 

F 
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ooast. Thron^out deven degrees of latitade (fiom 2^ S. 
to 9^ N.), the eastern ooast of Africa presents a singiilar 
example of uniformity — a steep beach nmning from S.W. 
to t7.E. with little deviation, and without any considerable 
projection or promontory for 900 geographical miles. The 
general direction of this beach coincides with that of the 
currents which accompany the alternately prevaQing mon- 
soons. The southern portion of this coast-, from 2^ S. to 
the mouth of the €h)Yind, is bordered by coral reefs and 
islands (the Dundas and Jubah Islands), in general a league: 
or less from land. Some of these islands are raised to a 
considerable height above the sea; and there are examples of 
covered passages through the coral large enough to admit 
boats. The hills or downs on the coast opposite to these 
ishmds, are all formed of a coral conglomerate, combining 
fitigments of madrepore, shells, and sand. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the islands and the adjacent coast have heesoL 
raised. Indeed, the whole line of coast for hundreds of 
miles N. of the equator has shared in this elevation; and 
if we find few coral clusters in the neighbourhood of 
Brava and Magadoshti, it is only because the islands have 
been long since annexed to the mainland, and covered uni- 
formly, with drift, the edge of the primaeval coral reef 
forming the foundation of the present steep shore. Hence 
the hUls are in this part further from the shore (from two to. 
four miles), and more elevated (150 fset), than those S. of the 
Govind, but they still consist chiefly of coral conglomerate 
and sand^ 

(7) *^ A hill of singular appearance rose abruptly from the side of 
the range of higher hills a little further inland. I was surprised to 
find it consist^ as well as the rest of the soil, of decomposing coral, 
which must have required many thousand years for its formation and 
subsequent abandonment by the sea." MS. Journal of J. Studdy 
Leigh, Esq. 
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The up-heaving of this coast offers a probable explanation 
of the singolar course of the Webb€, which doubtless once 
made its way to the sea ; but its fall being diminished by the 
rising of the land, the drift thrown obliquely on the shore 
closed its exit, and forced the river to run parallel to the 
coast. The great change in question may have taken place 
long before the historic period; yet it is conceivable, and 
even likely, that within that period, the gradual elevation of 
the coast, has conspired with incidental causes, such as the 
wasting of the stream by increased irrigation along its 
course, to effect much change in the extent and position 
of the marshes wherein the river terminates. It is worthy 
of remark too, that the Govind seems destined to be closed in 
like manner. Its broad stream can be descried from the 
mast head at some distance inland; but its mouth, dan- 
gerously barred, is hard to be discovered. In fact, the river 
meets the sea very obliquely, being turned southwards, 
probably by the same cause which turned the Webb£, 
namely, the predominance of the drift along shore from 
the N.E. Towards the S. it seems to be protected from 
drift by the coral reef; but this projection will inevitably 
collect a batik, which sooner or later must close up the 
mouth of the Govind. Whether its imprisoned waters shall 
then be washed over level tracts, or shall acquire, when 
pent up, a force sufficient to break a new channel (another 
dwpvZ or Nova Fossa) to the sea, depends on local cir- 
cumstances with which we are unacquainted. 

It is certain that the immense line of sea shore in 
question, has been formed by the action of the sea as 
totally as the beach at Deal; and natural causes, such 
as have united Thanet to the mainland, have been there 
also in energetic operation, as is proved by the coral islands 
now raised high above the level of the ocean. It is by 
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no means an inexplicable or extraordinary fact, therefore, 
that an island which was close to the main 16 or 17 cen- 
tories ago, should be now united to it. Towards effecting 
this change, more perhaps was done by the drift carried 
backwards and forwards by oscillating currents, and tending 
to bring the coast to a' strait line, than by the sublevation 
of the land. We suppose Menuthias to have stood, like 
Manda, further S., at the mouth of an estuary into which 
flowed one or more rivers, the fresh water of which pre- 
vented the growth of coral in front. But a recess of 
that kind was just fitted to collect the drift of coral, 
sand, and shells. The rivers, in the mean time, carrying 
down mud to mingle with the marine deposit, cover the 
choked up estuary with a rich soil, while the oceanic cur- 
rents, planing the coast as it were, and facing it with a 
uniform beach, hide the details of the transformation. The 
spot alluded to, opposite to the opening in the coral reefs, 
differs widely in natural character, from the other parts 
of the coast. It is a rich garden, while comparatively sterile 
sandhills line the shore elsewhere ; and its character is ex- 
pressed by the name Shamba, which means cultivated or 
tillage land, as contradistinguished from the waste. 

The writer of the Periplus, having thus described Menuthias 
Island, proceeds in the following words : — 

^^ Two days frurther on is Bhapta, the most distant place 
resorted to for trade on the coast of Azania, and which 
takes its name from the sewn boats already alluded to. 
It furnishes a great quantity of ivory and tortoiseshell. 
The natives of the country are people of great stature. 
Each place has its own chief; but all are subject by some 
ancient prescription, to the sway of the Mapharite Sheikh. 
It is also held in subjection by the people of Muza, whence 
^ps come with Arab masters, and pilots who are connected 
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iniSh ihe nativeB by marriage, and understand their Ian-: 
guage. They import hither spear-headB, axes, kniyes, 
buttons, and beads. To some places, they also carry wheats 
bread and wine, not so much for barter, as for presents 
to the barbarians. From the same parts are exported in 
great quantity, ivory (inferior to that of Adulis), rhinoceros 
horn, and tortoise shell — ^the best after that of Indian, 
also some nauplius (a shell). These may be said to be 
the last of the trading places of Azania ; for further on, 
the ocean unexplored, indines westwards, and stretching 
to the south, joins the sea in the west." (p. 10.) 

Now it can hardly be doubted that the emporium or place 
of trade, four days from Nova Fossa— no town being found on 
the coast in the interral, nor any people except the fishermen 
on the island, — ^was situate somewhere near Fata. The 
picture set before us by the author of the Feriplus, re- 
presents the !2inj, or natives of eastern Africa, ahnost 
exactly as we find them at the present day, and the part 
of the coast where he lays the scene of this early commerce, 
is the very part to which the Sawfihili (coast people) in 
general trace their origin. Malinda, Mombdsa, and U^ja 
(Zanzibar), were all peopled from the vicinity of Fata*. 
Bhapta took its name, as we are told, from its sewn 



(8) Malinda was originally peopled firom Siwi (caUed Sio by 
Portagoese writerB)^ which appears to be sitaate in a recess of Kuya 
bay, on the northern side of Pata island. Momblisa was a colony of 
Mp&za in the same island, and had originally the same name, bnt this 
was altered by the Arabs into Mombasah and Mombas. The popula- 
tion of Nguja (Zanzibar) came from the neighbourhood of Lamu, and 
the dialect of their original country (the King66i) is stiU the poetic 
language of Zanzibar. But the name borne by these people, Muahalivo, 
does not appear to be African. They occupy chiefly the southern end 
of the island, under the immediate control of their ancient chiefs, and 
have a large town, Ozi, on the sea side. 
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boats (paTra)j ifheQce ire may doubtlesfl oondade, tliat 
the natiye name signified ^^ the boats/' and that the Greeks 
naturally rendered it by a term expressing the, to them, 
novel and peonliar kind of boat. Kow this mode of de- 
signating boat harbonrs is still in use on the eastern 
coast of Africa. Masambuco, the plural of Zambuco, the 
sewn canoe, is the irord irhich the Portugaese have changed 
into Mosambique". But the boat-boilders in the waters 
of Fftta are, at the present day, and perhaps have long 
been famous for the construction, not of canoes, but of 
the dows (i&&\ of 100 or 160 tons burden, and fastened 
with coir, in which the trade of the Arabs is chiefly carried 
on. The native name of this kind of vessel, J6mbo, plural 
Wi6mbo, is often used in both forms as a designation of 
place. The name which the Greeks thought to render by 
Bhapta was probably Wi6mbo\ 

The natives of eastern Africa are in fact superior to the 
Arabs in stature. Their division into petty communities, 
wherever they are not directly exposed to hostile aggression, 
still subsists, as above described. The Arab marries a 



(0) The Zambico or Zambnco is well described by Godinho, Vita 
Patris Gonz. Sylveine, p. 75. Besides the well-known Mozambico 
(Mosambiqne) t. e., the Boats or Boat harbour, on the coast, there is 
another place of the same name at the foot of Lupata (the Narrows) in 
the river Zambeze. 

(1) Jombo and Wiombo occnr frequently as names of places. 
Opposite to Pemba island are a village and a peak named Jombo, 
sometimes written Yombo (the J being liquid). The charts place a 
small stream, with a village named Wiombo, a little S. of the Kilifi. 
That village, now named by the Portuguese Nchi-ni (t. e., ashore), 
was formerly called Quilimane (Kilima-ni, t. e., Bankside). Hence 
D'Anville led to that point his river Quilimanci. This distinguished 
geographer came to the conclusion (though he has not given his 
reasons), that Rhapta was in the vicinity of Pata. M6m. de I'Acad. d. 
Inscr. tom. XXX. p. 88. 
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wife in any village, where he wishes to traffic She builds 
the house and coltiyates thefield ; and he, whenever he visits 
the place, is received as one of the community. In almost 
every particular the words of the Greek writer are still 
applicable. The African still builds and mans the ship, 
while the Arab is the navigator and supercargo. The ivory 
is still of inferior quality, because a great portion of it 
is found in the woods, damaged by weather, or collected from 
animals drowned in the floods of the Ozi. The hawksbill 
turtle is tskea uninjured by the means of the remora or 
sucking fish'. It is worthy of remark, that though the 
writer of the Periplus speaks of Bhapta at first as a suigle 
place, — ^an emporium, — ^yet, in describing it, he clearly refers 
to a number of inhabited places or villages. His view evi- 
dently ranges some distance down the coast ; and he must 
not be understood as limiting by any sharply drawn line, the 
extent of Arab navigation, colonization, and traffic. 

In the plain and accurate account of eastern Africa given 
in the Periplus, we find all the remarkable features of that 
coast, distinctly pointed out, in proper order, at correct dis- 
tances, with appropriate names, which are in many cases 
still retained. From Aromatum emporium (at Guardafui) 
we pass to Opone (Hafoon), in the southern bay of a 
chCTSonesus or peninsula with a low isthmus. Then follow 
the steep-sided mountains (Khazdyin), with which origi- 



(2) The remora or sucking-fish is carried in a basin, with a strong 
coFd fastened to its tail, and is thrown overboard when the turtle, being 
overtaken, begins to sink. It immediately fiustens on the turtle for 
safety, and holds firmly while the cord is pulled. They are thus* 
brought to the surface. F. Dos Santos (Ethiopia Orientd, Bk. III. 
fol. 95) gives an excellent account of this singular mode of fishing ; 
but he mistakes the instinct of the remora, which, he says, is as deadly 
an enemy of the turtle, as the ferret is of the rabbit. 
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nated the names Apooopa and Asania. Then the. bare 
Btrahdsy now known aa Self Tawll and Merdt ; then the 
remarkable series of towns along a barren shore, and beyond 
the last of these, a river of a shifting character (NovaFossa). 
Here the Fjnralai Islands (the coral chain)^ and an uninhabited 
tract of coast which continues for four days'* The isle of 
MenuthisA, low and close to tihe shore, lay nearly half-way 
down this coast, where the rivers Shamba and Thoola are 
now marked in the chart. The reefs and downs being passed, 
the Zinj or Zing (in the Arabic plural, Zentij) were reached, 
dwelling in villages, building boats, and trading with the 
Arabs, who governed them by influence of ancient date, 
founded on interest and moral superiority* When these par- 
ticulars are all duly considered, it will be manifest that the 
series of positions thus indicated may be traced with perfect 
certainty ; that^ consequently. Nova Fossa was probably a 
mouth of the Govind, and Bhapta was situate on or near the 
island of Pata. 

Ptolemy's account coincides and corroborates that of the 
Periplus, down to Nikon or Tonike, (perhaps near Brava); 
but immediately afterwards, instead of Nova Fossa, it names 
the river Bhaptus, near the town of Bhapta. The geogra- 
phical position of Bhapta, according to Ptolemy's conception, 
is discoverable not merely by tracing a sequence of well- 
marked positions, but also from calculations bearing directly 
on its distance. Bhapta is said in one passage to be three 



(3) The charts do not give the native names of the Jubah and 
Dundas chains of islands. At the southern end, indeed, of the latter, 
we find the Pesarly rocks (written Pesanby in the Narratives by Owen 
and by Boteler). This corrected to Pe^, might be compared with 
the Pyralii of the Periplus. The native form of Menuthias, supposing 
this name to be correctly written, would probably be Manuja, the ja 
being very soft, or like dhya. 
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natoral days' from Serapion (near Markah)«. Whra 
criticising Marinns Tyrius ifith a view to abridgement of 
distance, Ptolemy (L ix. 8) relates from his author, that 
^' one Diogenes, retnming from India, was caught, irhen off 
Aromata by a gale from the N., and was then driven, with 
the land on his right hand, till in 25 days he came abreast 
of the lakes whence the Nile flows, and which are a little N. 
of Bhapta. And Theophilus also (L ix. 1), one of those who 
are in the habit of sailing to Azania, being favoured by a & 
-wind, ran from Khapta to Aromata in 20 days/' On this he 
justly remarks that in a voyage of such length, we must not 
reckon on invariable winds or a constant course ; and he 
concludes that in those seas, the day's sail may be fsdrly 
estimated, not at 1000 stades, but at 400 or 500. Thus the 
distance of Bhapta fit>m Aromata would be from 800 to 1000 
miles. The mouth of the Govind is in fact, about 900 miles 
from Guardafui, and about 160 from Markah. The Nova 
Fossa of the Periplus was distant about 20 or 21 days' sail 
from Aromata. 

Wherever our two authorities disagree, the Periplus has a 
decided advantage. We find in it a faithful and vivid sketch 
of the coast, down to the towns of the indigenous, boat-building 
population, and an intimation that Arab trade went still 
farther; and that the sea, unexplored by the Greeks, stretched 



(4) It is assumed in the text, that Serapion, the second place on 
this coast named by Ptolemy, and the first in the Periplus, was near 
Markah rather than Makadoshu } because it is probable that the chief 
town was near the point where the river (Webbe) approaches the 
coast ; and because the site of Essina, the first place named by Ptolemy, 
cannot be carried N.£. of Makadoshu without some encreasing impro- 
bability. Yet there is now a village (Warsheikh) in that direction, 
and a century and a half ago there was a town called Sueine or 
Soweina. 
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southwards, till it joined the western ocean*. In Ptolemy'^ 
account, on the other hand, Rhapta is much misplaced; and 
immediately beyond it, begins a shallow (unnavigable) sea, 
washing a shore inhabited by cannibals and extending south- 
eastwards through eight degrees to GapePrasum ! The meaning 
and Greek origin of the name Bhapta appear to have almost 
escaped his notice : otherwise he would not have admitted 
into his map, besides the town called Bhapta, a river Bhaptus 
and a promontory Bhapton*. These names are too plainly the 
mere firuits of system. As to the people named Bhapsii, 
they are probably an interpolation. It is not difficult to 
discover the considerations which misled the Alexandrian 
geographer. His materials were doubtless so imperfect as to 
be often embarrassing. It appears that Marinus Tyriua 
supposed Prasum, the limit of his knowledge towards the S., 
to be 27,800 stades, or 65j^ degrees from the equator. But 
Ptolemy saw reasons for reducing these 55° to 16°; and 
herein the general justness of his views is incontestable, 
though his arguments are by no means satisfactory. But 
such abridgment, however justifiable on general grounds, 
implies an arbitrary teatment which could hardly fail to aflfect 
the features of the reduced map in detail. He places Bhapta 
7° S. of the equator, and Prasum 8^° S. E. of Bhapta, and 
yet Dioscoros, who had sailed to Prasum, reported it to be 
but 5000 stades from Bhapta, that is to say, less than a 
fourth part of the distance (according to Marinus) of the last 
named place from the equator. But in this case, Ptolemy 
rejects the sailor's estimate of the distance sailed, and attaches 
himself to the expression '^ many days' sail," although he has 
elsewhere animadverted on the imperfection of this mode of 



(5) At first he writes rb ruv pairTiHv dxportipiov (I. ix. 4)i 
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reckoniBg distance. However, it is no small merit that he 
has revealed the difficulties that beset him, and fairly disclosed 
how little authority belongs to his map from Rhapta south- 
wards. 

His motives for carrying Bhapta northwards are also 
discernible. He seems to have had no indication of its posi- 
tion more precise, than that referring to the lakes of the 
Nile. Diogenes was driven by stress of weather abreast of 
those lakes, which were a little to the N. of the promontory 
of Rhapta (L xvii. 12). The lakes in question seem to have 
been situate about two days' sail from Serapion (Markah) ; and 
Ptolemy perhaps thought that Bhapta being a little S. of the 
lakes f ought to be one day further. But after frequently 
adverting in his reasonmgs to the lakes whence flows the 
Nile, as to a fixed point on the coast, he at last removes them, 
and adds to his other corrections of Marinus Tyrius, the 
remark, that ^Hhe lakes whence the Nile flows are not 
actually on the coast, but a good deal further in" (L xviL 6). 
Now it is obvious that the seaman who reported that he came 
abreast of the lakes of the Nile, stated a fact in hypothetical 
language. The lakes were a reality, though their name 
might involve misconception. But to Ptolemy, the hypothesis 
seemed more weighty than the fact. He regarded the lakes 
as fixed in system rather than in space; and he corrected his 
author by keeping the misconception and rejecting the reality. 
Diogenes spoke of lakes or marshes on the sea side; but 
because he called them the lakes of the Nile, his ocular 
testimony as to their situation is overruled, and yet, on his 
suggestion, are assumed lakes in the interior which he 
certainly never saw. 

But what could those lakes or marshes have been which 
figured as a sea-mark on the coast, and lay a little N. of 
Rhapta, that is to say, which were distant not quite three 
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days' sail S. of Serapion? The answer is, that ihey irere the 
marshes in which terminates the Webb6 or Nile of Makadoshti, 
probably always called the Nile by the Arabs on that coast, 
and undoubtedly heard of under that name by Strabo^ 
Natural causes and the exhaustion of the water by irri- 
gation, may have wrought much change in their extent in 
the course of 17 centuries; yet, according to some accounts, 
they stiD approach within a league of the sea and sometimes 
reach the €h)yind^ According to some Arab systems, the 
Nile of Egypt, of Ghinah and of Makadoshd all descended 
from the same lake. But the ancient Egyptians held that 
their Nile flowed fit>m the southern ocean, an opinion not 
too absurd for popular belief in the age of Marinus !I^^us 
and long after '• 



(6) Strabo, XYI. iv. 14 The river to which he alladesin the wordsy 
dWri ri£ NciXoc, might be that of the Wady Nogal ( Nahal?), bat this 
flows only daring the rains. When the Portaguese, as auxiliaries of 
the Emperor of Abessinia in his wars with the Moors, entered Daw^bro, 
they there foand the great river Oby (Webbe), probably in lat. 9^. 
Hence De Barros says (Dec. I. viii.) that it enters the sea in that 
parallel; bat he afterwards gives it another month at Qailimanci 
farther S. This river of Dawaro became the river Doaro of the maps. 
It was visited in 1887 from Brava by Mr. Leigh ; and in 1841 at three 
points by Lient. Christopher^ (Jonm. R. G. Soc. XIY. p. 76). 

(7) Of the lakes or marshes in which the Webbe terminates^ there 
Is very little known with certainty. Lient Crattenden states that they 
are six days' journey from the sea shore (Joom. R. G. Soc. XVIIL 
137). Lieut. Christopher's map places them under the 43rd meridian, 
20 miles from the coast. When Pigafetta (Reame di Congo^ p. 76) 
speaks of a Galice ( khalij or creek ), 100 miles up the Quilmance 
(Govind), he seems to intimate a connection between that river and 
the lakes. Finally^ M. D'Abbadie's Arab informant (Bulletin, Soc. 
de Geogr. 1842, tom. XYIII. p. 226) says that the Nile of Makadoshu 
generally terminates three miles from the sea, which it enters only in 
the rains. 

(8) The arguments of Diodorus to prove, that as a river cannot 
flow up hill, it cannot flow across the equator, were repeated by 
Simocatta in the seventh century. It was with a view perhaps to the 
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It IB evident that Ptolemy songht to combine his Abessinian 
infermation respecting the fountains of the Nile S. W. of 
Pylae and near Maste, with the reports of Greek traders 
referring to the Nile on the eastern coast, and that in his 
eagerness to do so, he mismterpreted the latter. The follacy 
of his reasoning as well as the ambiguous language which 
entrapped him, are quite obvious. Yet it is worthy of remark 
that notwithstanding all his mistakes, the positions which he 
assigns to the lakes of the Nile furnish a clear proof of his 
rational and conscientious simplicity. He supposed that the 
Nile flowed from S. to N., its mean course being in the 61st 
meridian, or at equal distances from Meroe on the E. and 
Alexandria on the W. Again, he understood the lakes of 
the Nile to be a little N. of Bhapta. Now if a parallel be 
drawn half a degree N. of Bhapta, its intersection with the 
61st meridian will mark the mean position of the lakes. Their 
positions taken separately are, lat. 6^ S., long. 57^ E., and 
lat. 7^ S., long. 65^. From his reasoning and method of con- 
struction it may be inferred, that the lakes figured in his 
mind as the sources of the Nile, and completely closed his 
view in that direction. 

But did not his views extend, it will be asked, to the 
Mountains of the Moon, the melting snows of which replen- 
ished the lakes of the Nile ? Certainly not. A little examina- 
tion will sufi^ to shoWj that these mountains cannot belong 
to the genuine text of Ptolemy, but must be an interpolation 



vefatation of this doctrme, which would have cat off the communica- 
tioii between the Phison and the Nile, that Cofimas maintained that the 
ocean is not level, but an inclined plane, and that rivers can flow up 
hilL Perhaps when he wrote that in the Agow country is the head 
(copv^i)) or culminating point of the Nile, he purposely avoided 
speaking of its sources. 
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of later age. Ptolemy is a very methodical imterand divides 
his Geography into chapters, each describing some natural 
zone or region, and containing connected information. A torn 
for grouping, not for dismemberment, is his characteristic. 
Had he knoum that the lakes of the Nile were filled from 
the snows of mountains further S. he would, in conformity 
with his general method, have included these ultimate sources 
in his account of the river. Now the Mountains of the Moon 
are not mentioned in the chapter which treats of the Nile, 
but in a separate, and as it were, supplemental chapter, con- 
taining matters avowedly obscure and little known; and 
even there, they are mentioned not directly, but in an 
oblique manner, and with a very suspicious gloss. It is 
there stated (IV. ix.) : 

^^ The shores of this gulf (the Shallow Sea as &r as 
Prasum) are inhabited by cannibals, on the W. of whom 
throughout, extend the Mountains of the Moon, from which 
the lakes of the Nile receive the snows. Upon these mountains 
are the Bhapsii." 

In discussing the materials of Marinus's map, Ptolemy 
relates the march of Julius Matemus, who was said to have 
gone constantly southwards for four months from the 
Garamantes till he reached the country of Agisymba near 
the ocean : and the geographer rejects as incredible the 
assumption of such a length of march in one direction'. 
Again, he shows that Marinus exaggerated enormously the 



(0) It is often stated as a fact that the Roman general reached 
Agisymba ; yet it is evident that this region terminated the march only 
according to the views of Marinus Tyrius^ which Ptolemy very 
judiciously rejects. His approach to Agisymba (on the eastern coast) 
was like that of the Abyssinian frontiers in modem times^ to Timbuctoo^ 
Congo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
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extent southwards of the eastern coast of AjGrica. He describes 
that coast in detail down to Bhapta ; and alludes to a voyage 
thence to Cape Prasum in terms which show that the inter- 
vening coast was quite unknown. He reduces his author's 
55 degrees to 16 ; and treats even the lakes of the Nile 
unceremoniously, transferring them to a position determined 
obviously by reference to the meridian of Alexandria and the 
parallel of Bhapta. Are we to believe, then, that an author 
so open, so constantly rational, and so little inclined to assent 
implicitly, dissembled his knowledge when speaking of the 
lakes of the Nile, and afterwards, in a separate chapter, under 
cover of the camiibals, and without naming his authority, 
set the Mountains of the Moon, the suqws of which are 
the Nile's true sources, in that very part of his map which, 
by his own showing, lay beyond the limits of authentic 
knowledge? 

Let it be observed that the substantive description of 
the Mountains of the Moon, represents them as simply 
bounding the country of the camiibals in the W. The author's 
words are : ^^ Around this gulf (from Bhapta to Prasum 
promontory) dwell the Anthropophagous Ethiopians, on the 
W. of whom extend the Mountains of the Moon from which 
the lakes of the Nile receive the snow." It seemed expedient 
to connect these mountains with the Nile, and this was done by 
marking two points called the Ends (rd vkpara) of the mountain, 
from which descended the snow-fed streams. It is evident that 
these Ends were in their origin ancillary to the lakes. The 
western End is in the meridian of the western lake ; the 
eastern End is so placed with respect to the eastern lake, 
that a line joining them runs parallel to the coast. The 
motives and guiding principles of this arrangement are 
quite apparent. That these mountains were considered 
as belonging to the coast, is evident from the closing 
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sentenoe, ^^Upon them are the Bhapaii," that is, the people 
of Rhapta\ 

The theory which would deriye the floods of the Nile from 
melted snows^ was quite obsolete in the age of Ptolemy, In 
the early speculations of the Greeks respecting the floods of 
the Nile, which rose in the dry season of Greece and lower 
Egypt, snow played an important part. It was tacitly 
assumed that floods at that season could not have originated 
in rain, and must therefore have proceeded from the melting 
of snow; though some still doubted whether snow ever &Ils 
in the torrid zone. Agatharchides, (B.G. 100) however, 
settled the question by stating, that in Ethiopia the rain 
falls in summer ; and between his time and that of Gosmas 
(A.D. 580), who pointed out the sources of the Nile (Abdi) 
in the Agow country, several Greek writers advert to the fact 
that the Nile is swelled by the heavy summer rains of the 
Ethiopian highland. Agathemerus pointedly rejects the snow 
theory in favour of rain. The Greeks were clear-sighted 
enough to see, that atmospheric moisture is not increased by 
congelation ; that snow is but rain intercepted to be wasted 
more or less by evaporation ; that in the torrid zone it belongs 
to a region of the atmosphere, where vapours can have little 
density; that so Seut as it is perpetual, it contributes nothing 
to the rivers ; and that where there are heavy rains with con- 
temporaneous floods, it is not required for the explanation <^ 
phenomena'. 



(1) The statement, that Ptolemy describes the Mountains of the 
Moon as a chain extending from E. to W. (Jotfm. R. G. Soc. 1847, 
p. 74), is evidently unfounded. The references to the two termina- 
tions connected with the Nile, do not f(Mrm the substantive account of 
the Mountains. 

(2) Strabo XYII. i. 5. Nonnosus in Photii Biblioth. p. 7. 
Cosmas II. p. 142. Agathem. p. 66. 
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It is mtdntaiBed by Heeren and Leiewel tliat Ptolemy's 
Geography is substantially the work of Marinus Tyrius ; the 
bulk of the information belonging to the latter writer ; the 
mathematical framework and oertain corrections to the 
former. They admit also that the text of the work has been 
much altered by corruption and interpolation. Heeren suggests 
as a test of genuineness, wherever the text is suspicious, a 
comparison with the first and eighth Books which are 
unquestionably Ptolemy's ^ In the present case, the propose 
test fails totally, for neither in the discussion of his materials 
in the first book, nor in the recapitulation of the important 
and established points of his map in the eighth boo&, does 
the genuine Ptolemy once mention the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Here, then^ near the ocean, and bordering on Agisymba — 
a country which, if we are to believe Ptolemy, Julius 
Matemus never reached — and behind the Anthropophagi and 
the shallow or unnavigable sea, whither no Greek trader had 
ever penetrated, we have a great chain of mountains, ex* 
tending from S. E. to N, W., through an apocryphal region, 
boldly reduced by Ptolemy to less than a third of the length 
originally ascribed to it ; and based as they are in obscurity, 
they are crowned not only with snow, but, to make the 
mystery more complete, with a Greek name also. But who 
connected these mountains with the Nile? It could not 
have been Marinus Tyrius, for, according to his conception, 
the lakes of the Nile were on the sea shore. Nor could it 



(t3) Heeren de Fontibus Geogr. Ptol. — Gottingen, 1827, or Hist 
Researches, II. App. C. Leiewel, Geogr. de Moyen Age, torn. I. 
p. xviii. Schlozer asserted (Allgem. Weltgesch. vol. XXXI., pp. 148, 
176,) that the text of Ptolemy's Geography is so corrupt as to have 
little authority. In answer to this, Heeren pointed to the Ist and 8th 
hooks, which bear few marks of adulteration; they, however, con- 
stitute but a small portion of the whole. 

G 
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haye been Ptolemy, for he explains how he corrected Marinus 
with respect to the position of the lakes, yet in so doing he 
never alludes to their connection with mountains further S. 
If Ptolemy knew of those mountains, and the streams 
running northwards from them, why did he dissemble or 
conceal his most, cogent and coherent reasons? If he had 
later and better information than that possessed by Marinus 
Tyrius, how did he fail to derive advantage from it in obvious 
particulars, or why did he remain as ignorant as the latter 
in respect to the coast beyond Bhapta? Marinus Tyrius 
declared (Ptol. L xv. 10), that " the Nile in his map was 
correctly drawn, beginning from the place where it is first 
seen coming from the. S. to Meroe," words which imply a 
limit of knowledge in the quarter spoken of; nor^ does 
Ptolemy venture much further, when, fixing the junction of 
the two streams from the lakes of the Nile, he marks it as a 
mere hypothesis, adding the significant words, '^as it is 
thought " (ko^' b kvovTai, IV. vii. 23). Is it credible, that 
one so candid as Ptolemy, in editing the work of another, 
should have introduced obliquely, without a word of expla- 
nation, statements repugnant to his author's views — views 
which he appears to have himself adopted ; and that, having 
in one chapter traced the Nile up to its lakes — its sources 
according to Marinus Tyrius, — he should, in another chapter 
devoted properly to the unknown countries, have pointed out 
its ulterior sources? Is it credible, that a scrupulous geo- 
grapher, who calls forth his authorities and discusses their 
evidence, whenever he dissents from the received opinion, 
should make a remarkable innovation in geography, without 
alleging any authority whatever? Is it credible, that a 
geographical discovery of the highest interest should have 
been made in the earlier half of the second century, in the 
days of Trajan, Adrian, or the Antonines — that it should 
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have been proclaimed in the flourishing city of Alexandria by 
the most celebrated author of that age, and yet, that of the 
history of that discovery, not a particle should remain, not 
even the name of the discoverer ? 

The Mountains of the Moon, viewed in the light of inter- 
nal evidence, are found to be widely at variance with the 
method and the reasonings of Ptolemy. They are announced 
in a manner wholly incommensurate with their importance. 
To the mention of the cannibals on the unfrequented coast 
of eastern Africa it is merely added, that behind them 
extend " the Mountains of the Moon, whence the lakes of 
the Nile receive the (melted) snows." So brief and oblique 
an indication of the Nile's sources cannot be attributed to 
the Alexandrian geographer. The more closely these moun- 
tains and sources are examined in the text of Ptolemy, the 
more apparent will it be that they are not authentic. But 
external evidence goes further, and strips them of the prime 
attribute of reality, namely, the power of forcing themselves 
on the senses, and commanding recognition; for it shows, 
that for ages after Ptolemy, these mountains were wholly 
unknown to the learned world. It has been too often asserted 
inconsiderately, that the principal writers of classic antiquity 
unanimously assigped the sources of the Nile to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. But the fact is, that Ptolemy, in whose 
geography (as we now have it) these mountains are first 
mentioned^ lived long after the classic age of Greece, and 
even when that of Rome was far advanced in decline ; and, 
if the text in question be genuine, he was not only the first 
author, but, what is still more remarkable, the last also who 
mentioned them previous to the Arab age. 

And what can be more incredible than that the divine 
Ptolemy, as he was called, should have solved the interesting 
problem respecting the sources of the Nile, and yet, that the 
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best informed Greek and Roman writers of bis own and 
immediately succeeding ages remamed totally ignorant of 
the fact? How did it happen that Agathemems and Mar- 
cionus Heracleota, both citing the divine Ptolemy, tracing 
the course of the Nile, and sketching the eastern coast of 
Africa down to Point Prasum and the sea called Prasodes, 
remained both silent as to the Mountains of the Moon. It 
was about fifty or sixty years after Ptolemy (A,D. 198 — ^210), 
that the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean sea wrote 
his sensible account of eastern Africa down to Bhapta; yet 
he too was ignorant that any discovery had been made of 
snow-clad mountains a little further on. More than two 
centuries after Ptolemy, Olaudian mourned in verse over the 
darkness that involved the sources of the Nile ; and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, with many more, re-echoed these complaints 
in prose. Dionysius Periegetes, of the same age, knew nothing 
whatever of the Mountains of the Moon ; and the same may 
be said also of his accomplished translators, Bufus Festus 
Avienus and Priscian, at a later age\ Procopius (A. D. 
630,) declares distinctly that nothing was known of the origin 
of the Nile ; Joannes Lydus (A,D. 550,) speaks of the Nile, 
in entire ignorance apparently of its sources ; and, a century 
later, Theophylactus Simocatta gives an elaborate account of 
the theories explanatory of the flooding of the Nile, from Heca- 
taeus down to his own time, yet he says not a word of the 
Mountains of the Moon. And if any thing were known of 



(4) The learned and difliise Eustathius indeed, at the end of the 
twelfth century, did allade to them in his Commentary on Dionysius 
(y. 226), but in so slight a manner as to show that they did not rest on 
the authority of Ptolemy, nor hold a place in a received system. 
" Some," he remarks, " say that the Nile springs from the Lunar 
Mountains («« t&v ^tKnvalatv 6p&v), and the Cinnamon country on the 
borders of Ethiopia." 
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these mountains, were they not remarkable enough to have 
added a line or two to the head, ^eKnvti (Moon), in the Qeo- 
graphioal Dictionary of Stephanus of Byzantium ? To these 
might be added a long list of authors, including Solinus, 
^thicus, Orositts, Xiphilin, Cosmas Indioopleustes, the geo- 
grapher of Bavenna, Isidore of Seville, and all the Christian 
writers down to Soger Bacon (himself no mean geographer) 
and Cardinal d' Ailly, whose book entitled Ymago Mundi was 
finished in 1411. Nearly all these writers, from ^thicus 
down, agree in assigning the sources of the Nile to Mons 
Elephas, on the shores of the Erythraean (Bed) Sea, near 
Mosyllum, whence the river flowed westwards for some dis- 
tance before it. turned towards Egypt. This opinion is 
obviously a modification, not unnatural nor injudicious, of 
Ptolemy's genuine account of the lakes ; for it developes his 
idea, that the Begion of Cinnamon (of which Mosyllum was 
the chief sea-port) was immediately above the lakes ; while 
it rejects the position derived from Marinus Tyrius. As to 
the Mountains of the Moon, they were never dreamt of 

It was soon afber the publication of the work above men- 
tioned (Ymago Mundi), that Cardinal d'Ailly received a 
copy of the Latin translation of Ptolemy made by J. Angelo 
in 1406. He immediately set to work to abridge it, and 
thus produced his Cosmc^aphia in 1418. Thus, it was in 
the early years of the fifteenth century, and not Booner, that 
European scholars became acquainted, through the revived 
Ptolemy, with those Mountains of the Moon of which the 
admiring contemporaries and immediate followers of that 
celebrated author knew nothing whatever. This iguorance 
camiot be ascribed to the decline of learning, for Alexandria 
and Byzantium, at both which places Ptolemy was well 
known, produced a host of writers, who often advert to him 
and to the Nile, but yet seem all alike unacquainted with 
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the Mountains of the Moon. Nor can it be supposed that 
Ptolemy's statements fell first into disrepute and then into 
oblivion ; for the Mountains of the Moon and their snows 
figured as startling facts, not theories, and could have been 
discredited only by denial and not by silence. At all events, 
it may be safely asserted, that if the Mountains of the Moon 
belong to the genuine text of Ptolemy, then the total sup- 
pression of so interesting a geographical discovery for several 
centuries from the date of the author, is the most remarkable 
fact in the history of learning. 

There is one writer indeed who uses an egression, bearing 
apparently some relation to the name of those questionable 
mountains. Philostorgius (near the close of the fourth 
century), relates that " the Nile rises in the N* of Asia ; 
that flowing S., it dives under the Indian Ocean, and 
running beneath the Erythraean Sea, comes forth again at 
its other side, which is named from the moon^." This 
strange sentence cannot be construed into a reference to the 
distinct statement ascribed to Ptolemy, though it indicates 
the circulation of opinions or the use of names which might 
subsequently give rise to .such a statement. And here it is 
worthy of remark, that the monk Gosmas, who had much 
geographical knowledge, and may reasonably be supposed 
to have been acquainted with Ptolemy's system, represents 
in his map, under the name of Phison, this river flowing 
beneath the ocean and then crossing the African continent 
from S. to N. He had learned also that the Nile (the Abai 
or Blue River) descended from the country of the Agows. 
His views, therefore, both as to fact and theory, were utterly 



(5) Ti)v 'IvBucrjv daXarlav wttcX^wv i^ vnb iraaav rriv iv /nfeffy ytjv ivix^iiQ 
/i«XP* ^^C EpwS'pa^ ^oKaacriQi k^ ravrriv viroSpafiutv sttI dartpov avrris 
iKdiSorai fikpos virb [airo) Trjg (TiXrivriQ KaXsnivov, — Philostorg. III. 10. 
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irreconcilable with the Mountains of the Moon ; and, if he 
had ever heard of these mountains, his silence respecting 
them is quite unaccountable. 

It has been ordinuilj assumed that Arab writers, in 
mentioning the Jebel al Kamar, or Mountains of the Moon, 
only copied Ptoleuy. But, apart from the doubtful genuine- 
ness of the Greek text in that particular, there are weighty 
considerations opposed to such an assumption. There can 
be no doubt, that those mountains, as they figure in Ptolemy 
belong to the furniture of the eastern coast of Africa, where 
the Arabs were the forerunners, and probably the guides also, 
and instructors of the Greeks. It is highly improbable that 
the people who were the merchants and the rulers of that 
coast for ages before Ptolemy, should derive information 
concerning it from one who frankly discloses his own igno* 
ranee on the subject. On the other hand, to admit that 
Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon did not appertain to the 
eastern coast, but were in the deep interior of the continent, 
is simply to allow fancy to enclose her domain, and shut 
out reason. Besides, some of the best informed Arab 
writers, as Macrizi, El-Soytiti, and Abulfgda maintain that 
the name in question is not kamar, the moon, but komr, 
which means an object of a pale green colour*. In Arabic 
writing without vowels, the word kmr is ambiguous, and 
may be read kamar (the moon) or komr (green) ; and the 
texts which have been so often rendered Mountains of the 
Moon, have possibly been mistranslated. Now, if it be 
conceded that komr is the true reading — and it is impossible 
to contend the point against authors who seem to be, in 



(6) Abd Allatif, Relation de TEgypte. See De Sacy's note, p. 7. 
Perhaps the confusion still continues, for the Comoro islands were called 
by M. D'Abbadie's Arab informant, Gamar. See above, p. 76, N. 7. 
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all respects, the best qualified to decide — ^thea it follows that 
the Arabs, in writing. of the Jebel al Komr, did not copy 
Ptolemy : but, on the other hand, ihej used an expression, 
ambiguous in writing and liable to oonruptifNi; and this 
corruption has found its way into the map and text of Ptolemy, 
llie Arabic word komr, it has been stated, signifies green ; 
it is therefore equivalent to the Greek prason. But where 
was Ptolemy's pnHnontory Prason, or Prasum? To this it 
must be repUed, that under his conditions of bearing and 
distance, Prasum is nowhere to be found. It might be, that 
Dioscorus, who visited that point, mistook an island for a 
projection of the mainland. It has been ah'eady shovm. that 
the distance from Prasum to Rhapta may be reduced to 200, 
or even 100 miles, by nothing more than an impartial appli- 
> cation of Ptolemy's process of abridgment.^ One thing alone 
is certain, namely, that it was not Gape Delgado, for Cape 
Leek (Prasum) must be supposed to have presented a full 
front of lively verdure ; whereas Cape Delgado, as the name 
^Cape Slender) implies, is a mere line upon the water. The 
portion of Zingebar most distinguished for its verdure, is the 
coast of the Wanjika, eztending from Mombasa southwards 
to the Pang&ni. The islands opposite to this coast have the 
same character ; and Pemba is at this day styled al Khudra, 
or the Green \ Though komr (or komru) is the plural of 



(7) The coast and islands in question owe their rich appearance 
chiefly to the bombax, or cotton tree. From the produce of this tree 
— pemba (cotton), the island takes its name. There is reason, how- 
ever, to suspect, that pemba originally signified white and beautiful. 
The name of ivory — pembe — is derived from it. In this sense it may be 
traced across the continent. Had the missionaries in Congo obtained, 
through a wide acquaintance with kindred dialects, some insight into 
the ancient language, they would have been able to analyse and explain 
the name given in Congo to the evil principle. Cariapemba, or more 
correctly, Cari-ya-pemba, evidently signifies that most dangerous of 
witches, a white woman. 
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akmar, yet as a proper name it is used by Macrizi without 
regard to its grammatical number. In the sea of the Zinj, 
he saySy there was a great island named al-komr, the in- 
habitants of which migrating to the opposite mainland, gaye the 
same name (Komr) to the mountains near which they settled. 
Is it not likely that this great island represents in reality 
that group of four islands now caQed Comoro— a name 
unknown to the natives ? The Arabs in those seas at pre- 
sent, seem hardly to know the origin or meaning of the 
name. Yet the epithet Komr or Komru may have been 
naturally applied to those islands, and its meaning may have 
been subsequently lost sight of by a mixed and illiterate 
population. Fra Mauro, relating in a note on his map the 
voyage of a junk (conoho de India), about 1420, from the 
cosst near Brava to a great distance southwards, says, that 
its course lay ^^tra le Isole Verde," through the Green 
Islands^ At all events, it seems certain that this sea of the 
Zinj was the same which, as Agathemerus says, was called 
Prasodes from its (green) colour (akmar^, and it was also, in 
the words of Philostorgius, that side of the Erythrsean sea 
which was named from the moon (kamar) ; and thus we can 
trace indubitably in a* Greek author of the beginning of the 
fiftii century, the confusion of terms which originated with the 
Arabs. 

Even if al-kamar be the reading preferred, it will still be 
impossible to show that flke Arabs or any other writers of an 
early age, copied the Mountains of the Moon from Ptolemy. 
For the account of those mountains ascribed to him is con- 
tained in a single sentence of the briefest kind; whereas 



(8) Cardinal Zorla, 11 Mappamondo di Fra Mauro, descritto, &c., 
p. 62. The meaning of Prasodes is explained by Agathemerus, p. 67, 
and by Marcianus Heracleota (in Hudson T.), p. 13. The sea so-called 
commenced at Menuthias, or rather at Cape Prasum. 
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those of the Arab age aflPect to furnish ample details and also 
vary in design ; and although there may be an abridged copy, 
it is absurd to call that a copy which ^hibits a multitude of 
particulars where there were previously none at all. In a 
Greek fragment of unknown age, but later than the fifth 
century, by one who professes to relate only what he saw 
himself, it is stated that eight streams, five of which are 
named, descend from the Mountains of the Moon and form 
two lakes, viz., of the Cataracts and of the Crocodiles. 
From these lakes issue rivers which, flowing round the lands 
of the Pygmies and of Cinnamon, unite to form the Great 
River, which then enters the country of the Champesidae, 
1.6., the Habeshy or Abessinians^ This account which, 
with many names, contains few to be found in Ptolemy, is 
obviously no copy from that author. In one important 
particular it rises superior to him, inasmuch as in express 
terms it makes the Nile an Abessinian river. Masfidl, in 
the 10th century, tells us that the Nile as represented in 



(9) The fragment entitled * AvoairaandTia yc(c>Ypa0tica, given in 
Hudson's Collection, vol. IV., is probably a fabrication of the 7th or 
8th century. It cites Heliodonis, who was of the 5th. Mannert 
(Afr. T. p. 179) commends it for its minute particulars and its novelty. 
As for abundance of details, fictions are easily multiplied. The novelty 
alluded to is the river Gapachi descending from lake PseboL Now 
the name Gapachi is not new, but occurs in Ptolemy as the name of a 
tribe. Psebol appears to be pure Egyptian. The fi^gment states 
that the Nile, after leaving the Cinnamon region and land of 
Pygmies, enters the country r&v xai^veffiS&v (by Mannert miswritten 
Chambisedi), that is, of the Habeshy or Abessinians, for x<z/i7re<Tta is 
the modern-greek mode of writing Habesh. It is remarkable that the 
application of the name Champesidse escaped the notice of Murray also 
(Bruce's Trav. VII., p. 391). It is certain that the Nile flowing 
through Abessinia does not descend from the Mountains of the 
Moon. The course or sources of the river — the latter probably — 
were a fiction. 
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Ptolemy^s geography, comes forth from the Jebel al Komr, 
in twelve streams, and flows between Negroland and the 
Zinj, a branch going off from it (eastwards) into the sea of 
the Zinj \ This account differs widely from the preceding, 
and is manifestly not a copy of Ptolemy, who, in the 10th 
century as at the present day, was no model, but merely plastic 
material in the hands of every geographical theorist Again, 
Edrisi, in the 12th century, relates how the Nile descends in 
ten streams from the Jebel al Kamar (?), in latitude 16^ 
south ; and he goes on to describe, from the information of 
an Egyptian (Jacobite) priest, the inferior and inhabited 
ranges of that great mountain. First comes the Mountain 
of the Painted Temple, a name which carries us at once into 
Abessinia, where alone, in Ethiopia, painted temples were to 
be found: then comes the Mountain of Gold, which was 
probably but the translation of Debra Work, the site of 
another Abessinian church and monastery : and, thirdly, the 
Region of Serpents, the description always given of the land 
below the forests on the N. and N. W. frontier of Abessinia*. 
Here then we have three accounts of the sources of the Nile, 
differing much in character from each other, and all offering 
information which is not derived from Ptolemy. They differ 
as to the number of the Nile's sources. The Greek writer 
says expressly that the Nile flows through Abessinia ; Edrisi 
maintains that it does not. He places his sources of the 
Nile 8^ degrees further than the Mountains of the Moon 
ascribed to Ptolemy. In all this we see evidence of ill- 
defined popular opinion, but not of any single preponderant 
authority. 



(1) Masudi's Historical Encyclopedia, &c., by Aloys Sprenger, M.D. 
Vol. I. p. 232. 

(2) Geographic d'Edrisi, par M. Joinard, torn. I. p. 27, &c. 
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When we take into oonBiderati0n all the circumstanoee 
involved in the literary history of the Mountains of the 
Moon; the fact that the Arabs undoubtedly preceded the 
Qreeks on all the shores of the Erythraean Sea, and within 
those limits may be naturally regarded 83 the sources of 
information ; the variance existing between the several Arab 
accounts of the Jebel al Kamar or al Komr; the traces 
found in a Greek writer of the 5th century of the confusion 
of those terms which must have originated with the Arabs ; 
the slender and doubtfid resemblance between those Arab 
accounts and the passage in Ptolemy from which they are 
commonly supposed to have been copied ; the opinion of the • 
best informed Arab writers directly contradicting that suppo- 
sition; the scrupulous care with which Ptolemy, candidly 
revealing and discussing his authorities, establishes the 
position of the lakes of the Kile, contrasted with the 
mysterious and meagre indication of that river's sources in 
the Mountains of the Moon; the total silence respecting 
those mountains of all Greek and Boman writers, and indeed 
of all European writers imbued with Greek and Roman 
literature, down to the revival of Ptolemy in the beginning 
of the 15th century ; when all this has been duly weighed, 
it will be impossible to avoid concluding that the sentence 
in Ptolemy's geography, which mentions the Mountains of 
the Moon, does not belong to the genuine text of the work^ 



(3) Many and ludiorous examples might be adduced of the delusion 
prevalent among geographers, respecting the acquaintance of the 
ancients with the Mountains of the Moon. But one instance, taken 
from a really learned and generally discriminating writer, will suffice 
for illustration. Murray, in the Appendix to Bruce's Travels (VII., 
p. 392), gravely concludes, '' On the whole, therefore, it appears from 
what has been quoted and remarked, and, indeed, from every other 
passage in the Greek and Roman geographical writers, that they knew 
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Before the discovery of iJie art of printing, it could have 
been no easy matter to preserve the integrity of a popular 
treatise on a fluctuating or advancing branch of knowledge. As 
the fullest MS. copies might be naturally thought the most com- 
plete, corruption by interpolation never lessened their value. 
There always circulated in Egypt some speculations respecting 
the sources of the Nile. Under the Ptolemies, and still more 
under Roman rule, the traffic of the Red Sea rose to impor- 
tance, and through it many reports, chiefly of Arab origin 
respecting eastern Africa, must have reached Egypt. After 
the conversion of Abessinia to Christianity in the 4th century, 
another source of Ethiopian geography was opened by the 
intervention of the priests. But in the 7th century, the 
predominance of the Arab element in this floating stock of 
popular knowledge, was assured by the conquests of the 
Moslimin. In the meantime, Ptolemy's geography had a great 
reputation. His maps, with their means of measuring longitude 
and latitude, appeared to excel all others in precision. But 
maps were made in that age in the same spirit as at present, 
with little critical care, though with a great desire to fill them 
up with attractive novelties, and Ptolemy's maps were doubt- 
less undergoing constant adulteration in accordance with the 
reigning taste. Mastidi saw in Ptolemy's map the branch of 
the Nile which runs (eastwards) to the Sea of the Zinj. 
He remarks .that Ptolemy tells the colours of the chief 
mountains on the earth, whether they be blue, red, or 
green*. In maps so communicative, it cannot be supposed 



only a single &ct respecting the source of the Nile, viz., that of its 
rising in the Mountains of the Moon.'' Now, the plain truth is, that 
this single ^t is known only from the questionable text of a single 
author. When its preliminary recommendations are once correctly 
viewed, there can be no difficulty in deciding on its intrinsic merits. 

(4) Sprenger's Masudi, I. p. 202. 
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that the Jebel al Kamar or Komr was wanting. If 
there was a Sea of the Moon, the Mountains of the Moon 
also would of course be found along its shores. But still 
it remains to be shown whence came the snow on these 
Mountains and their connection with the Nile. This 
may be done by supposing a train of reasoning not 
only natural but/ under the circumstances, almost inevitable. 
The Greeks, under which denomination may be included 
to some extent the Egyptian priesthood, had become ac- 
quainted, through the monk Gosmas, in the 6th century, 
with the Adulitic inscription, which speaks distinctly of 
the deep snows on Semen beyond the Nile. How could this 
plain and authentic indication, graven on a monument in 
the very country reputed to give birth to the Nile, be 
overlooked ? There was nothing in the geography of that 
day which could absolutely forbid the identification of 
Semen with the Jebel al Komr or Kamar of the Arabs. 
Nor did the name present any difficulty, but to a Greek 
temptation rather, for, by a very slight change, the 
Abessinian name became Greek, Semense became Selene 
(the moon), and the language of the inscription was brought 
into surprising harmony with the Arab statement, the 
ambiguity of which disappeared (to Greek eyes at least) 
under so strong a partial light*. Let it be observed, that 
Cosmas who acquiesces in calling the river , (the Tacazi) 
at the foot of Semen, the Nile, learned also that the sources 
of the Nile (the Ab&i) were in the Agow country, near the 
Sasu (Sh&t), whom he describes as near the southern 
ocean*. Thus, by a singularly plausible combination, Ethio- 



(6) KaXad Kai ^efirjvai sBrvog irepav tov NetXou Iv SvtrpaTOiQ Kal xwvtit^tmv 
o^oiv oiKovvTag. — Monum. Adul. Montfaucon, IL 

(6) The old opinion that southern Abessinia was near the ocean has 
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plan and Arab accounts were reconciled. The snows too, 
banished from the sources of the Nile by Agatharchides 
(B.C. 100), condemned by Agathemerus (a.d. 250), and 
by Simocatta (a.d, 650), resumed their office. This new 
information was marked in Ptolemy's map with the rubric, 
" The Mountains of the Moon from which the lakes of the 
Nile receive the snows ;" and this again found its way into 
the text, together with the necessary positions''. 

There is error enough in Ptolemy to place him at the 
mercy of those geographical theorists who revel in the 
license of interpretation. To them his apparent exag- 
geration and occasional vagueness have appeared as 
valuable as the authority of his name. In their hands, 
he has been forced to take aU shapes, and shift into all 
positions. His clearest statements go for nothing; but 
wherever the theorist is pleased to set the sources of the 
Nile, there he sets. Ptolemy also. It has been repeatedly 
stated, even by distinguished writers, that Ptolemy's Moun- 
tains of the Moon are in lat. 6°, or even in lat. 7^ N. 
Such emendations of Ptolemy exhibit a total ignorance or 
disregard of his meaning. There is no point on which 
he is more explicit, than the position of the lakes of the 
Nile. He expresses in the plainest terms his belief that 
those lakes were nearly in the latitude of Rhapta. This 
point (the limit of authentic knowledge) was involved, as 



been already alluded to (see Note 2, p. 34). It is worthy of remark that 
the monk, Gregorius, from whom Ludolf derived his information, 
described the southern provinces of that empire as " Regna vicina 
oceano.^' Lud. Hist. Eth. 1. viii. 61. 

(7) In some editions of Ptolemy, the Mountains of the Moon are 
repeated in the same chapter (IV. ix.), at the end of the list of moun- 
tains and positions. But this repetition does not occur in the early 
translations, and has been rejected by Wilberg. 
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already explained, in the error attending the summary 
contraction of the ill-known coast further S., and has been 
consequently placed too far N* It appears that Ptolemy 
assumed the Govind, or river of Jubah, to be the river 
Bhaptus, which he placed in lat. 7° S., the mean position 
of the lakes of the Nile being in 6° 30'. These positions 
reduced to true graduation, are respectively 27' and 2' S. of 
the equator. The mouth of the Govind is in fact in 15' S., 
and the marshes or lakes in which the Webb6 terminates, are 
probably under the equator. Herein Ptolemy is inflexible ; 
his lakes of the Nile are at the equator. The Mountains 
of the Moon, it is evident, must be sought to the S. of the 
lakes. On the northern portion of them were seated the 
Bhapsii or people of Khapta; while south-eastwards, they 
extended behind the maritime cannibals to Prasum. These 
indications of positions, are not so vague as to admit of 
any conversion that caprice may dictate. Those who plead 
the authority of Ptolemy, must seek the Mountains of the 
Moon in a latitude (6^ S.) where it is tolerably certain 
that there are no mountains answering their description. 
As to Kilimanjara, it is an insulated mountain in a sea- 
like plain, and on a fifth of the scale of magnitude re(][uired 
for sustaining perpetual snow so near the equator. Besides, 
it is mentioned as a mountain near Malinda by Abulfeda, 
who also speaks of the Jebel al Komr^ 



(8) G^ograpbie d'Aboulfeda, par M. Reinaud, torn. I. p. 207. 
The mountain Alkherany is said to be on the E. of Malinda, and also 
to extend to the N.E. and S. What is impossible and absurd must be 
corrected ; and therefore, as Malinda has the sea on the E., Alkherany 
must be placed on the W., where indeed a mountainous tract extends 
from N. to S.W. Alkherany is obviously a misreading for al-Jard-ni, 
the country at or about Jdra, or Njdra, as the Sawdhily pronounce the 
name. As to the supposed snows of Kilima-njdra, see my Inner Africa 
laid open, p. 81, &c. 
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Thus it has been proved, if the preceding pages have 
not been written in vain, that Ptolemy knew no more than 
EratoBthenee or Pliny respecting Meroe, or the country 
immediately above it on the Nile. In that quarter, and 
for like reasons, he was as much in the dark as learned 
Europe continued to be for two centuries after the Portu- 
guese missionaries had made it familiar with Abessinia. 
On the other hand, his knowledge had increased in the 
direction of the commercial routes which led through the 
last named country, from Adulis over Pylae (Semen), and 
from the Aualitic gulf over Garbata (Efat) towards the re- 
puted sources of the Nile. Marinus Tyrius, swayed by 
native information derived from the eastern coast of Africa, 
supposed the lakes of the Nile to be near the shore at the 
place where we now find the terminal marshes of the Webb€ ; 
and Ptolemy, modifying this positive statement by placing 
the lakes farther in, sought to combine it with his Abes- 
sinian information'. It has been shown that Ptolemy's 
graduation was practically wrong, though theoretically ex- 
cellent; and the correction of this pervading error being 
pointed out, justice has been done to his skill in computing 
distance and position, and to the sagacity which has enabled 
him to approach closely to the truth in the delineation of 
Eastern Africa down to the equator. The very perfect ac- 
count given of that coast in the Periplus of the Erythraean 



(0) It appears that in Eastern Africa, near the equator, reports still 
circulate of a great lake or sea called Baringo, not far from the coast. 
An attempt to explain them may be found in ^' Inner Africa laid open/' 
p. 119. That explanation was attacked violently in the Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer (1852, p. 232), by ta argument, however, of the 
frailest kind. For, to confute me, passages were adduced from an 
unpublished journal of Dr. Krapf, which in essential particulars are 
wholly different from and irreconcilable with the parallel passages in 
the published journal. 

H 
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Sea, gives us confidence 9s we follow Ptolemy who is here 
sometimes at fault in details; and it lends certainty to our 
conclusions on the most important points. It was within 
the unknown coast S. of Rhapta, that the Arabs placed 
the Jebel al Eomr, or Eamar, which gave rise to the 
Mountams of the Moon. These considered as the sources 
of the Nile, are utterly incompatible with the ideas of 
Marinus Tyrius, of whom Ptolemy was the faithful ex- 
pounder. The rejection of the Mountains of the Moon &om 
Ptolemy's text, will render it easy to regard his account 
of the Nile, firom the point of view most creditable to his 
candour and intelligence, and will serve, it is hoped, the 
cause of truth, by extinguishing delusions, which have 
been often found capable of misleading even the most sincere 
and clear-sighted enquirers. 

The interpretation of Ptolemy, so far as relates to the 
chief branches of the Nile, bemg thus concluded, it will be 
worth while to glance at the two rivers principally concerned ; 
to examine their characters and their sources, as far as they 
are known ; and to review impartially their historical standing, 
or the dates and incidents of the acquaintance made with 
them by Europeans. 

The Ab&i, or Abawi, called lower down the Bahr el Azrek^ 
or Blue Biver, issues from lake Tsana, which, lying round 
lat. 12° N., long. 37° 15' E., has an area, of, perhaps, 1200 
square miles. The absolute elevation of the lake is about 
5,750 feet. The heights that circumscribe its basin, rise 
most conspicuous in the S. by E., where the Talba Waha 
mountains attain an elevation of 11,000 or 12,000 feet. 
Westwards this ridge declines, and not far below its summit, 
in a marshy plain at Giesh (9000 feet), are the springs re- 
puted to give bu-th to the Blue Nile. The remainder of the 
ridge, on the W. and N., is little known, and, perhaps, no 
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where exceeds 8,000 feet in height. On its eastern side^ 
beyond a narrow margin of low land, the lake is bounded by 
gradually rising ground, which, without assuming an Alpine 
aspect, attains a considerable elevation. 

The Ab&i, rising in Giesh, is thought to be the parent of 
the stream which flows round the mountains to the S., and is 
lower down called the Nile. Its fountains at Giesh are 
copious and constant, and its accessions from both sides 
ample, so that by the time it reaches the lake (100 miles in 
a winding course northwards), it is already a fine river half 
a noile wide, and not fordable\ Yet the honours paid to the 
Ab&i are due undoubtedly, not to its magnitude, so much as 
to the circumstance that it rises in the territory of the 
Agows, a primitive people, deeply imbued with local super- 
stitions, and worshippers of the river fix>m the earliest ages. 
No testimony can make it credible, that the river flows self- 
guided through the lake without mixing with it. The waters 
of Giesh quit the lake doubtless from no impulse but the 
hydrostatic pressure which operates equally on all its waters. 
It is the lake, therefore, with its hundred lively streams, and 
not the river of Giesh, which, in the eyes of the physical 
geographer, pours out the AbdL 

The river where it leaves the lake has a breadth exceeding 
200 yards, but it soon undergoes a remarkable changed 
And here it will be necessary to insist on the remark, that, 



(1) ^^ The sight of such a monstrous mass of water terrified me," 
says Brace (vol. Y., p. 126), who crossed the Nile (in May) above its 
juHCtion with the great rivers, Kelty and Branty. The Jemma, 
another of its affluents, he compares to the Thames at Richmond. 

(2) M. Ant. D'Abbaddie (BuUetin, 1846, p. 346) estimated its 
width, at the end of June, to be 200 metres (656 feet), but Bruce 
found it in May, above half a mile wide, ^' deep and broad, and rolling 
a prodigious quantity of water.*' (Trav., vol. V., pp. 80, 111). 

417908 
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in the case of rivers, velocity is an equivalent of magnitude. 
A river becomes fiill and large by accumnlation, and, of 
course, other circmnstances remaming constant, it is larger 
the less rapidly it nms off. Consequently, a small torrent 
may become a great river; and again, a great river may 
shrink to a small torrent. A remarkable example of such 
change occurs in the river Zaire. This, near its mouth, is a 
great river, five or sk mfles mde, very deep, and with a 
Strong current. At the falls, 120 miles up, it appears but 
an insignificant stream ; but again, above the falls, it be- 
comes a noble river, one or two miles wide, and uniformly 
deep. So great indeed seemed the disparity between the tor- 
rent hurrying down the rocks, and the broad majestic stream 
above and below the falls, that Gapt. Tuckey was driven to 
conjecture, that the real passage of the river was under- 
ground — an absurd and wholly needless supposition. In like 
manner, an attempt has been made to represent the Ab&i as 
a contemptible rivulet, quite unworthy of figuring as the 
parent of the great river of the plains : and, to compensate 
for the river thus lost to view through imperfect insight 
into nature, another has been substituted for it, derived 
wholly firom the misconstruction of authorities. 

The fact is, that the Ab&i, not far from the lake, enters a 
cleft of volcanic rock, not above four or five yards wide, and 
about fifteen deep, and thence it descends, for 200 miles, a 
flight of stairs (muito grande ladeira), as the Portuguese 
missionaries describe it, or series of cataracts, till due south 
of, and distant only 60 miles from, its fountains, it already 
flows more than 6,000 feet below them'. In the mean time 



(8) Ruppell says (ReiBe in Abyss., II., p. 213), the cleft narrows to 
nine feet. The floods, however, overflow it. The ftills of Alata^ a 
little higher up, are half a mile wide, according to Bruce (voLY., p. 212) . 
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it receives countless mshing streams from the right, and 
several rivers of considerable magnitude from the left* K 
the spiral course of this river (tGm Giesh be unrolled and 
measured down to its junction with the Tabfis, (lat. 10° 46'), 
it will have a length of at least 500 miles. But if we 
follow the mountain ridge which forms the external margin 
of the convolved basin, we shall find it to have an extension 
of 800 miles, for the most part on the higher grounds of 
Abessinia. 

To enquiries made in Abessinia respecting the affluents of 
the Ab&i, in the comparatively low western plains, it is re- 
plied, that it is there joined on its left bank, opposite to the 
Agow village of Ashentol, by the Yabiis, a full river, that is 
to say, a river with a moderated current The information 
obtained on the left bank of the Yabiis again, reaches to the 
Ahia\ But nowhere is there received any intimation of a 
river flowing between these, or joining the Ab4i above the 
Yab^ Yet a recent writer on the Nile, a traveller also, 
having heard of a river called in Enarea, the Dedhesa, has 
thought fit not only to make a new river of a new name, 
but has boldly propounded also, that this river is the main 
branch of the Blue Biver, or Nile of Senn&r. But he has 
not explained where this river joins the Abfii ; or why it has 



(4) Bruce conaidered the Yabous (Yabus) as the western boundary 
of Bizamo, and consequently of Abessinia. Trav. V., p. 315. He 
learned that the country W. of the Ab6i is dry and desert; VII., 
p. 76. Cailliaud (torn. III., p. 47) and Russegger (Reise, B. II., 
p. 74) learned the geography of the same plain from the western side. 
The latter says, that the Abdi is known to be the Bahr el Azrek, and 
that Ant Fernandez, on his journey to Enarea, crossed the Bahr d 
Azrek in 10° 43', and travelled southward through the plains on the 
same track as himself (M. Russegger). This proves, that by the Bahr 
el Azrek he meant the Abdi, and not the Dedhesa, which neither 
Fernandez nor M. Russegger crossed from E. to W. See Dr. Bekeon 
the Nile, Journal R. G. 8., vol. XVII*, p* 32. 
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hitherto eluded notice, or how it came to pass that he neyer 
heard of it when on the borders of Damot, but a few miles 
distant fix>m the pLuns wherein he supposes it to flow. In 
truth, the discovery in question has the merit of extreme 
boldness and plausibility, but is utterly groundless. The 
whole basin of the supposed main branch of the Blue Nile, 
embracing all Enarea, between the sources of the Zebee <hi 
the E., and those of the Baro on the W., could be but small 
compared with that of the Ab4i. The Dedhesa is doubtless 
the same river as the Yabiis, and is probably identical also 
with the river called by the Portuguese missionaries, the 
Maleg, which floors along the borders of Enarea^ 

Some vague knowledge of the sources of the Blue River 
in the country of the Agows had reached the monk 
Cosmas, as we have seen, early in the sixth century. The 
allusions to Abessinia, and to the sources of the Nile, found 



(5) Dr. Beke wrote in 1847 as follows : '^ When in Gojam in 1842, 
I obtained positive information of the existence of a river of large 
size joining the Abai to the W, of Shinasha^ which river, from varions 
considerations, I was induced to regard as the direct stream of the 
BahrdAzrek" (Jonmal R.G.S. XVII., p. 26). The opinion here 
intimated, however, was not immediately nor necessarily derived from 
the information obtained, the obvious meaning of which was thus stated 
in 1843 : *' This river in its position coincides with the Yabus, and 
is, therefore, probably the Dedhesa in the lower part of its course " 
(Journal R. G. S. XIII., p. 256). The Maleg crossed by Fernandez 
on his way to Enarea flowed on the borders of this country, at the 
foot of mount Ganca (not Gonea), 60 leagues from the Abai. The 
narrative carelessly abridged by Tellez, seems to reduce the distance 
between these rivers to two days' journey. It was probably eight or 
nine at least. The original is not precise, but reckons three days, 
some days, and 1 day to the Maleg. This name was probably formed 
from the Galla word, Malca, a ford, just as the Abai is said to have 
been crossed at Mine (i. e., the ford, in the Gonga language). Malec 
Shimfa, the name of a place in the £dju country, mentioned by Bruce 
(Trav., vol. III., p. 456) doubtless meant the ford of the Shimfa. 
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in Arab and other writers during the middle ages, are all 
vague and obsciire; and it is not till the fifteenth c^tory 
that we see in Fra Manro's Mappamondo sometiung like 
evidence that a European had visited that country ; for the 
representation of Abessinia in that map, notwithstanding 
some inversions and other errors of delineation, is remarkably 
full and accurate, and could have been derived only from a 
very active and intelligent observer. There, besides II Fonte 
Geneth (Oiesh, the source of the Blue Nile), we find also 
the Mareb pointed out, and its disappearance, i. e. absorption, 
in the plains of Taka ; and also the Xebe (Zebee or Oojeb), 
which is lower down called the river Ghdla; and this a 
century antarior to the date usually assigned to the first 
appearance of the Gallas in history. Alvarez relates, that, 
during his residence in Abessinia (1521 — 4), some of his 
companions visited the sources of the Nile. It was about 
1580, that the Portuguese mercenaries in Abessinia were 
stationed at Nafiina, on the Agow frontier, only four or 
five leagues fix)m the sources of the Nile. Godinho's 
account of those sources was derived from letters of Ant. 
Fernandez, written from the settlement at Nafiina in 1606. 
The Jesuit missionaries need not be here vindicated from 
Brace's cavils. It will be sufficient to observe, that, with 
ample opportunity of visiting those sources, they wanted 
but the enthusiasm capable of exalting such an excursion 
into a great feat. They saw only the pools and quagmires, 
and not the wreath of glory which to the eyes of the 
Scottish traveller appeared to hang over them. Almeida, 
after remarking that the most notable thing in the Abes- 
sinian empire is the source of the Nile, — " not that there is 
anything to be seen there more than may be found at other 
rivers' sources, but merely on account of the curiosity of the 
ancients respecting it," — ^goes on to preface his description 
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of SO remarkaUe a spot with these words : ^^ I will, there- 
fore, relate minately and truly, as an eye-witness, the plain 
facts of the matter; and, perhaps, there maybe some amcmg 
my readers who will langh when they perodve what a trifle 
it is abont which fiction has been so busy*. 

With the exception of some obscure allnsions in Arab 
writers, and of a few particulars learned in the last century, 
from the routes of native travellers, there was nothing 
known of the Bahr el Abiad, or White River, till, in 1827, 
M. Linant examined it as far up as El Ais, a station on the 
route between Senn4r and Eordofan, nearly in the latitude 
of the former place, and the farthest limit of preceding 
iDformation^ In November, 1889, the Pasha of Egypt, 
having taken possession of all the countries on the Nile up 
to Senn&r, sent an expedition up the White River to leam 
its commercial capabilities. The commander, Selim Bim- 
bashi, reported on his return that he had reached to latitude 
B° 35' N*. In 1841, another expedition was dispatch^ for 



(6) In the library of the British Museum (Add^ MSS., 9661) is the 
original work of Manoel de Almeida, the Historia de Ethiopia a Alta, 
which was abridged for publication by Baltbasar Tellez. The original 
is much superior to the abridgement Tellez added classical quotations 
and a good deal of what may be called unction. But he threw away 
much plain truth, and often disfigures the geographical descriptions by 
mutilation or misconception. Almeida's work includes that of Pero 
Paez, at least in the historical part, for he says, that so far as the 
latter was finished, he contented himself with translating it (Paez was 
a Castilian). This rare MS. volume belonged to Mr. Marsden, and 
doubtiess came firom Goa, where Almeida died. It is corrected 
throughout in one handwriting, which, fix>m the nature of some of 
the marginal notes, may be conjectured to be the autiuHr's. 

(7) Maillet (Description de PEgypte, 1786,) was die first who 
expressly afl&rmed the existence of the Bahr d Abiad. For Linant, ' 
see the Journal of Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. II. 

(8) Bulletin debt Soc de Geogr., 2nd ser., torn XVIIL, p. 5, 81, 161. 
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similar purposes, and to it was attached M. d'Arnand, as 
astronomer and general scientific observer. On the scientific 
roBoIts of this voyage now mainly depends the geography of 
the White Nile. Up to a certam point, M. d'Arnand and 
Selim appear to agree in their observations. They found 
that, a little above the 9th parallel, the Nile flows from W. 
to E. with the character of a vast stagnant marsh, the water 
being black and fetid, the open channel narrow, and nothing 
visible but reeds, or, to use the expression of one of the 
party, ^^ an interminable sea of grass." Towards the E, it 
is joined on the right, in lat 9° 11', long. 80° 84', by the 
Sobat, a large river, and then losing its marshy character, 
it turns northwards. Towards the W., the sluggish stream 
expands, in lat. 9° 17', long. 29° 7', into what has been 
called a lake, that is to say, an open space five miles in 
diameter, in the midst of a wilderness of aquatic vegetation. 
Above this, the expedition ascended the river in a general 
direction S.E., by a very winding channel, to the island of 
Chanker, m lat. 4° 42' 42" N., long. 81° 88' E., where a 
ledge of rock across the stream forbade further progress. 
It appears that this expedition passed by the point where the 
former one terminated, and which was in lat. 6° 85', not in 
3° 85'. Selim's observations or calculations, therefore, had 
resulted in an error of three degrees'. 

With such an example of scientific failure before our eyes, 
it is impossible to refrain from enquiring whether M. d' Amaud 



(9) Bulletin, 2nd aer., torn. XVIII., 1842, p. 376. Selim Bimbafihi 
was a Cretan who had learned navigation in England. The probability 
18 that his resources, in instruments and astronomical science, were un- 
equal to the exigencies of his position. In the swamps of the White 
River, overgrown with tall reeds, where landing was impossible, and 
there was no natural horizon, and in a low latitude too, the sextant 
could be of little use. 
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Wfts really less fallible than his precursor. The latter gave 
the world his journal, oontaiiUDg the daily details of hia 
voyage, and that journal bears the marks of good fiuth and 
self-consistency. M. d'Amaud has been less communicative. 
The sterility of his kbours is itself discouraging; half-a- 
dozen observations in as many months form a poor harvest. 
The large promises made on his behalf have not been kept, 
and the scientific world has never received the satis&ctory 
account of his observations to which it is entitled. The 
report on the scientific results of his expedition is liable, 
chiefly on the ground of omission, to numerous doubts and 
objections which cannot be here discussed. But there is 
one particular, of a positive kind, so important, and at the 
same time so evident, as to call for notice and correction. 
It appears from Selim's journal, that he went &om Khart^ 
to £1 Ais, a distance, according to his reckoning, of 119 
miles, in seven days ; but we shall take no account of the 
first day, when little advance was made, and shall assume 
his average speed at starting, to have been 20 miles a day. 
Above El Ais began the difficulties of the navigation — an 
intricate channel among the islands of the Shilliiks, shal- 
lows, and the general novelty of the river. Yet here he 
increased his speed to 25 miles, and, in 16 days more, 
reached the mouth of the Sobat, 405 miles distant from 
El Ais. Now it appears from M. Weme's history of the 
second expedition, that this took precisely the same time 
(six days and a fraction) to reach El Ais, but thence to the 
mouth of the Sobat, 400 miles by reckoning, it went in eight 
days. M. d'Amaud and Selim agree in fixing the mouth of 
the Sobat in lat. 9° 11'. We must, therefore, conclude, 
either that Selim greatly over-estimated his distances, and, 
from an exaggerated reckoning deduced a latitude in which 
M. d'Amaud has acquiesced, or else, that the latter sailed up 
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the riyer with a fleet of Nile boats, for eight consecative 
dajBy at the rate of 50 miles a day, through 4° 25' of 
latitude* This latter altematiYe is utterly improbable, and 
would be inadmissible even if there were no particular cir- 
cumstances militating against it\ 

In six days from El Ais the expedition reached Dennap, 
the residence of the king of the Shilluks. Now, M. Linant 
at the former place learned that Dennap was six days' 
journey .distant'. But can it be believed that, when the 
natives spoke of six days' journey, they meant 300 miles ? 
Ibrahim Eashef, starting from Khartdm with a slaving 
party, reached El Ais in 12 days; and thence, in 21 
marches more, through the countries of the Shilliiks and 
Dinkas, he arrived at the great bend of the Nile, apparently 
about lat. 10° 30', Bussegger, in the S. of Eordofan, learned 
to believe, that the great marshes of the Nile, lying W. and 
E., are situate between the 10th and 11th parallels. On 
the western side of the river. Dr. Gastelli, accompanying a 
Turkish expedition, came on the river Sobat in lat. 10°. 
These particulars, when all carefully weighed and compared, 
will be found to prove indubitably that the bend of the Nile, 
between the lake and the mouth of the Sobat, lies north of 
the 10th parallel, and, consequently, that the latitudes 
assigned to points of it by Selim and M. d'Amaud were but 
deductions from erroneous reckonings^. If Selim's observed 



(1) The details of the second expedition are taken from Weme 
(Expedition zur Entdeckongy &c., Berlin, 1848), whose hostility' to 
M. d'Arnaud is ludicrously fierce, and, at the same time, impotent. 
Werne would be a bad authority for anything less manifest or less 
liable to be tampered with, than the Diary of the voyage. 

(2) Linant (as above), p. 178. Weme Expedition, &c., p. 104. 

(3) Journal of the Roy. Geogr. Soc, vol. II., p. 26. Russegger's 
Reise, IL, pt. 2, p. 83. Castelli's journey is related in the Bulletin, 
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latitude in the lake (9^ IT) be supposed quite correct, then 
his error of three degrees at 6° 85' will be inexplicable ; but, 
on the supposition that his latitudes were deduced from 
reckoning, all will be plain, and his error being ratably 
corrected, the mouth of the Sobat will be placed in 10^ SO^. 
The White Nile must go further east also ; so that, setting 
aside M. d'Amaud's observations, till they are explained or 
confirmed, we may with much probability assume the true 
position of Ghanker to be about lat 6°, long. 38° E. 

It is true that numerous voyagers have since followed in 
the track of M. d'Amaud, and have adopted, or seemed to 
adopt, his statements as established facts. But it must be 
remembered, that the ascertainment of scientific truth, is 
not the specific object of the voyages up the White River, 
nor is the credulous hankering after Nilotic wonders yet 
quite extinct among geographers. Hence, various contra- 
dictory statements continue to be believed and repeated. 
Thus, in the clear water, or lake, as it is called, in lat. 9° 17', 
long. 29° 7' E., Selim could find no influx on the N. or W. 
M. d'Amaud, however, discovered what he calls a very small 
stream, scarcely traceable through the reeds and grass« 
Then came M. Lafargue, who briefly announced the discovery 
of a great river, which he supposed to be connected with 
the Nigir*. The very small stream examined by M. d'Amaud 
is represented by him as entering the lake from the north ; 



3rd ser. torn IV. p. 166, &c. M. d'Amaud learned in Kordoian, that the 
Keilak (Ke-ilak), which is supposed to flow into the lake (at the 
western angle) of the White River, is distant three days* jonmey S. 
from Shabun, which is in lat. 11^ IGf, 

(4) Bulletin, 2nd ser. XVITI., p. 29. The drain found by M. d'Ar- 
naud is described as '^ tres petite k son debouche dans le lac,'' Srd 
ser. II. p. 196. The discovery of a branch of the Nigir is very 
briefly announced in the Bulletin, Srd ser. IV. p. 160. 
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but M. Werne, wha watched narrowly his associate's move- 
meBts, assures us that he saw the river winding through the 
plains in the S. W^. It is difficult to reconcile statements 
such as these, but there is no difficulty in perceiving, that 
since, for more than 100 miles below the lake, the White 
River has the character of a fetid, stagnant marsh, — ^^ an 
interminable sea of grass," — it is highly improbable that it 
is joined by any considerable river in that quarter. 

The obstacle which prevented M. d' Amaud's ascent of the 
river above Ghanker was subsequently overcome by the 
missionaries and Genoese traders who had established them- 
selves in that country. They navigated the stream further 
up, and from their accounts and those of native traders, may 
be drawn the following description of the White Nile, as far 
as it is known in that quarter. About 9 or 10 days' journey 
S. E. of Ghanker stands the village of Loka on the river, 
and thence, at the distance of one day up the river in the 
same direction, is Robenga, the chief town of the Euenda, 
who are not negroes. The river thus indicated is formed by 
two streams descending from the mountains of Eomberat. 
From Loka the river flows W., or N. W., for some days, and 
becomes so contracted, that it may be bridged over with a 
single tree. It then enters a rocky channel with cataracts, 
where it turns eastwards in the country of the Makedo, 
whose houses are made of clay, and then turning from W. to 
N., descends to Ghanker. From the mountains W. of Eom- 
berat flows another stream, parallel to, and at no great 
distance from, the main river, which it joins in lat. 7°. The 



(5) Expedition zur Entdeckung, &c., p. 131-2. This spectacle 
M. Werne saw from the deck of the Nile-boat, across the lake (four 
or five miles), and over what he elsewhere calls, " die unubersehbare 
Schilfmeer," the sedgy sea above the reach of vision. 
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Sobat again, descending westwards from the Imadon moun- 
tains, approaches within three days of the White Nile, and 
then, winding northward, joins the latter above the 9th 
parallel. From Ghanker to this jonction with the Sobat, 
a distance of 800 or 1,000 miles, the White River flows 
through a level plain, in the lower half of which it assumes 
the character of a drain winding through marshes, oft;en 
ramifying, enclosing great islands, and then returning on 
itself. Between the Sobat and the White River, there is 
said to be another stream running parallel to the latter, and 
of similar sluggish character. For hundreds of miles above 
the Sobat, the White River is a stagnant water, with a clear 
channel of only 100 paces wide, through reeds and floating 
grass without visible limit 

These accounts, taken literally, exclude from the White 
River the waters of Eafia and the adjoining countries, with 
the supposed sources of the Nile discovered by M. Ant. 
d'Abbadie. But it is probable that the natives dwell exclu- 
sively in their accounts on the branches with which they are 
practically acquainted, and that the river from Eomberat, 
here represented as the source, is in reality received (at 
Loka, perhaps,) by the main branch from the N. E. (the 
Uma or Paco). In like manner, the Shol, or Sobat, from 
Imadon is probably joined on the right by the Baro 
from EaSa. S. of the Euenda, there is said to be a river 
running from W. to E., probably the upper waters of the 
Govind. 

Thus it appears, that as the Ab&i, or Blue River, is a 
vivid instance of a great torrent, so the White River, on the 
other hand, offers the example of a stream with insuflScient 



(6) Gazetta Plemoutese, Torino, 27 Oct., 1852, No. 255, and Bul- 
letin de la Soc. de Geogr., 4th ser., lY., pp. 309, 432. 
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fall and imperfectly developed channel, and which blends 
the characters of river and lagoon. It has been navigated 
up to a distance of 3,000 miles from the sea ; and, from the 
12th parallel up to Ghanker, (perhaps 1,000 miles), it seems 
to present no cataracts nor rapids whatever. From this it is 
easy to understand, that its floods descend slowly, and are to 
some extent wasted over inundated lands. At all events, the 
floods of the White River, though fed by early rains near 
the equator, ordinarily reach Khartiim three weeks later 
than those of the Blue River. They arrive with great im- 
petuosity, due, perhaps, to the great width of the stream 
below El Ais (from 6 to 12 miles during the flood) ; but 
this burst being over, the river resumes its placid course, 
and, for a part of the year, it is ahnost stagnant near its 
mouth. The Blue River, on the other hand, has a strong 
current at all seasons'. 

It has been urged, indeed, that the rains do not commence 
in Abessinia till the summer solstice, when the rise of the Nile 
already begins to be perceptible at Cairo ; and it is taken as 
a proof, that the Abessinian river (the Abai) cannot be the 
chief branch of the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, because 



(7) Irregularities sometimes, though rarely, occur in the floods, and 
the White River rises before the Blue. This was the case in 1821, 
when the Turkish army entered Sennar ; and the prior swelling of the 
White River was noted by Cailliaud (Voyage k M6roe), and by 
Mr. Inglish (Expedition to Dongola, &c,) as a general fact Yet the 
latter seems to have heard that it was exceptional, for he qualifies 
his statement with the words, '^ at least this year." The mistake has 
been corrected by Linant (Journal R. G. S., II., p. 187) and RUppell 
(Reiscn in Nubien, p. 171) ; these writers, together with Weme, 
(Expedition, &;c., p. 62, &c.,) Zuccoli (in Proketsch, Das Land 
zwischen den Garacten, p. 171), and Brocchi, (Osservazione, tom V.), 
all bear testimony to the comparative stagnation of the White River, 
and to the fact, that the Blue River is the Nile of the natives. 
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the rise of the river at Sennir precedes those rains. But it 
is obvious, that the magnitude of a river does not depend on 
the season of its floods, and that the earlier of two streams 
is not necessarily the greater. Besides, it ought to be ex- 
plicitly stated, that the regular rains of Abessinia are pre- 
ceded by occasional rains, which, though they produce no 
apparent effect on rivers falling rapidly, accumulate sensibly 
in the plains below. And further, the lateness of the rains 
is the proper character of the highland, and not of the 
lower valleys, and, consequently, the Bashilo and other 
affluents of the Ab(ii lower down, are often flooded in May, 
or even in April. Such is the case also with the rivers of 
Taka, so that there is no mystery as to the cause of the rise 
of the Nile at Cairo. To the Abessinian highland and its 
great lake, are due not only a copious though late flood, but 
also the constancy of the river through the dry season*. 

At the junction of the two rivers, where a trial of strength 
takes place between them, the advantage rests decidedly with 
the Abessinian stream. The White River, two miles wide a 
little way up, contracts at its mouth — a proof that its great 
breadth is disproportioned to its active waters ; and, where 
the two currents meet, a sand bank is formed by their 
struggle, which bars the mouth of the White Biver. This is 
a plain demonstration of the superior strength of the Blue 
Biver. But the same conclusion has been derived from 
actual measurements. In October, 1851, Gapt William 
Peel, KN., found the breadth of the Blue Biver at the 
junction to be 768 yards, while that of the White Biver was 



(8) Perhaps the occasional rains do ordinarily produce an apparent 
efiect Brace (V., p. 66) found the rivers beginning to rise on the 5th 
April ; and, during his excursion to the sources of the Abdi in May, 
the rain fell heavily. 
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483 yards ; and, measuring also the depth of the streams and 
their currents, he ascertained that the body of water poured 
down by the Blue River was then double of that descending 
from the White*. M. Linant also has compared the rivers in 
the same way, and found that in March, the dry season, the 
White River seemed superior, but that, at the end of July, 
even after the floods of this river had set in, the Blue River 
was still the mightier stream \ It is not without reason, 
therefore, that the people of Senn&r entitle the Blue River 
the Nile, and regard it with peculiar veneration— a senti- 
ment which has probably descended to them from the earliest 
ages^ 



(9) CaptW. Peel's Ride across the Nubian Desert, p. 65. Russegger, 
who often reasons impetuously to arrive at foregone conclusions, over- 
looks the contraction of the White River at its mouth, which is, he 
says, two miles wide. He maintains too, in the face of overpowering 
evidence, that the White River is more rapid than the Blue, and that, 
the natives call it alone the Nile, as the ancients did, 

(1) Bull, de la Soc. de Geog., 4th ser., IV., p. 433. 

(2) The people of Senndr, when questioned respecting the sources of 
their river, say, that it winds round a mountain named Jehel Mehet, at 
a great distance in the S. (Cailliaud, III., p. 50). Is it not evident that 
the wise men of Sennar have picked up an atom of European erudition, 
and that then- Mehet is the Behet, or Beht, the mountain of the 
Gafates, which figured in the maps of the sixteenth century? Beht 
signified a desert according to Paulus Jovius; but Marmol (Lib. I., 
cap. xzii.), who describes the position of Beht, in Gojam and Shoa, 
and identifies it with the Mountains of the Moon, says that the name 
signifies, '* a gathering of waters." 



THE END. 
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